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PAST AND PRESENT IN THE EAST. 


BY THE REV. PREBENDARY 


JERICHO, 


Jerusalem, April 12, 1880.—It is impossible to 
disentangle the crowd of impressions made by 
the approach to and arrival at Jerusalem from 
the desert, but such as I now venture to set 
down have at least the merit or demerit of 
freshness. 

Palestine strikes me at present as a land of white 
stone hills, roads, walls, houses, ruins, cities, and 
often, apparently, fields. The highways are exe- 
crable, often no better than dry torrent beds, along 
which even the surefooted pony of the country 
picks his way with circumspection and care. Je- 
tusalem is very small. The other day I rode quite 


round it, necessarily at some distance from its | 


walls, at a foot’s pace, indeed often slower, because 
of sharp rough ascents and descents. Moreover, 
we turned aside to see this or that spot, and fre- 
quently stopped. Then we visited Bethany, 
coming back by the longer route through the vale 
of Bethphage, pausing to descend into the tradi- 
dional grave of Lazarus, and to gather flowers by 
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the wayside. And all this deliberate circuit, with 
its “journey,” was made within three hours. 

The view from the summit of the Mount of 
Olives towards Jerusalem is as familiar to our 
readers as description can make it. Ina few steps 
the city lies at one’s feet, with the platform of the 
temple in its foreground. The air is so clear that 
you can not only distinguish every figure moving 
about this platform—of which the famous mosque 
which hides the bare top of the rock covers only a 
very small portion—but you can hear the voices of 
people in the city. How plainly and how often 
the slopes of Olivet have heard the shrieks of 
those within, while Jerusalem was being sacked! 

25 
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Again, this clearness of atmosphere may give fresh 
force to the words, ‘“‘ And when He was come into 
Jerusalem all the city was moved, saying, Who is 
this?” From the balcony of the room in which 
I am now writing, on the opposite side of Jeru- 
salem, near its wall, I can lift up my eyes and see 
distinctly every figure on the white paths of the 
Mount of Olives which lead to Bethany. The 
mount, indeed, is visible from many parts of the 
city. It “dominates” Jerusalem, and most espe- 
cially the temple platform. Thus the crowd and 
its cheers, and the fact that these arose round some 
one central person,would be plain some time before 
the gate was reached. “All the city was moved, 
saying, Who is this ?” 

Dean Stanley, in his ‘Sinai and Palestine,” is 
surely right in believing that the triumphal entry 
was by the south-east path over the mount, by 
which a partial view is had of Jerusalem from a 
spot near Bethany, which is then lost, and re- 
covered near to the city. But neither of these 
views is to be compared with that revealed by the 
direct path over the summit of the mount, nor 
does the second, at which the Dean believes our 
Lord to have wept, “‘ burst” upon the traveller. 
We have studied the routes carefully, and twice 
gone over that by the south-eastern path from 
Bethany. On the last occasion I found by my 
watch that at a foot’s pace the city was lost sight of 
in the dip for exactly eight minutes, and that the 
view of the city, after the dip was passed, took six 
and a half minutes for its full revelation. In this 
view, moreover, there is no sight of the floor of 
the temple platform. Still, inferior though this 
view is to that from the top of the mount, my 
companion and myself both believed it on the 
spot to be that which met Jesus and the crowds 
when He made His triumphal entry. 

I was much struck by the scene which lies 
before the wayfarer’s eyes when he walks from 
Jerusalem over the top of the mount towards 
Bethany, and which was unquestionably familiar 
to our Lord. The winding path drops rapidly down 
towards the village of Martha and Mary, which, 
however, is not seen till the traveller is close upon 
it. On either side are slopes with sheep and 
goats, olive and fig trees. Beyond is the deep 
gorge, down which the road falls from Jerusalem to 
Jericho. Far below lies, visibly, the Dead Sea. Be- 
hind all rises the huge purple wall of the mountains 
of Moab. This great sight was often before His 
eyes as He went out to Bethany. Then, at a turn 
of the road, He would see, close by, this little village 
of stone set upon a spur of the limestone hills. 

Jerusalem is not clean. Nay, it is dirty; not to 
say—in many parts—filthy. And of all the foul, 
scum-covered pools, thick with unutterable refuse 
and garbage, among which the mangy dogs crawl 
and snarl, the supposed “ Pool of Bethesda” is the 
vilest I have ever seen. ‘“ Bethesda,”’ said our 
guide. I turned away, sickened. 

I will not essay another description of the oft- 
described mosque upon Mount Moriah. It is said 
to be built and adorned with materials dug from 
the ruins of Herod’s Temple. I will only say that 
I seemed never to have seen mosaics before. We 
visited the place under a double armed guard from 





the British consulate and the Turkish barracks, 
or we should possibly have been ‘‘stoned,” so 
we were told; and we were especially requested to 
make our visit early in the day, when there are 
fewer people about the mosque and its precincts. 
Indeed, entrance is forbidden to Christians with- 
out a military escort. 

Pilgrims, mostly Russian, are fast arriving for 
the Greek Easter. Some of those from Siberia 
have spent ¢hree_years in walking here. I was in- 
clined to doubt this when it was first told to me, 
and asked the English Bishop at Jerusalem,who has 
long known the place and its ways, whether it was 
likely to be true, and he said it was. These pilgrims 
come in weatherworn and footsore; but once 
within the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, inside 
whose doors sits the Turkish guard smoking and 
chatting, they fall upon their faces and kiss ‘its 
stones with sobs of joy. It is nothing to them 
that the traditional sepulchre is placed in the 
middle of the city, or that Calvary is set within a 
few yards of it, or that the Tomb of Adam is 
pointed out by the side of the hole in which the 
cross was placed. 

One’s faith—if, indeed, such a word can be 
rightly used in regard to belief in localities—is 
cruelly, often grotesquely, assailed by demands 
made upon it to look at sacred or ancient spots. 
You are deliberately shown the “‘ House of Dives,” 
and, five yards from it, the “‘ House, of “Lazarus,” 
which is rather the betterof the two. But modern 


Jerusalem is merely the last thin crust upon a 


manifold and wonderful honeycombed heap of 
ruins into which, as yet, few glimpses have been 
had. The furthest and fullest is that of the huge 
lofty arcades under the platform of Moriah, which 
are believed to be, not without reason, the ori- 
ginal substructure of the Temple of Solomon. 
They are cleared only in part, and the work of 
excavation is stopped; but they are already seen 
to be enormous. It is confidently held too, by 
experts, thatthe pavement lately discovered beneath 
the Convent of Zion is ‘‘Gabbatha.” We 
descended to it under the kindly guidance of one 
of the nuns, who use it as a cellar. Casks of wine 
were being let down on the occasion of our visit. 
Our guide then sold to us little dried bunches of 
flowers from Gethsemane and elsewhere. ‘This 
garden, at the foot of the Mount of Olives, is 
enclosed within a white wall of stone and plaster. 
We entered, to find its interior laid out in prim 
squares, surrounded by a “neat” railing, and 
ornamented with importunate rows of the most 
commonplace flower-pots, while gaudy little wall- 
pictures professed to set forth the successive inci- 
dents of that awful night. We went a few paces 
within this enclosure, and stopped. A grinning 
gardener laid down his hoe at the prospect of a fee. 
We turned and walked out in silence. And yet 
this may have been the “Garden of Gethsemane.” 
Bethlehem is a village of small square stone 
houses on a ridge, the sides of which are so terraced 
with walls holding up strips of soil as to make the 
hillon which the cityis set look as if it were all stone. 
But there were manifold signs and promises of life 
at Bethlehem. It is full of beautiful children, and its 
inhabitants seem all bright and busy, building and 
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gardening. Many shepherds keep their flocks 
hard by. The traditional ‘‘ Cave” of the Nativity 
is, of course, shown—lamp-lit. I confess I cannot 
feel the pulse of sentiment when led to look at 
these tawdrily-decorated “‘ Holy Places,” with their 
floors dotted with the wax of tapers, their stones 
polished with kisses, their air heavy with the satura- 
ting incense of centuries, and their silence broken 


by the patter of the sacristan, who trims his candle 


with his fingers as he gabbles out the familiar 
sacred names, and scowls if, ignorantly, you do 
not pay him the full accustomed fee when he blows 
it out. Give him another franc, and let us get 
away into the sunshine. 

My heart indeed beat when, on our way from 
Hebron here, I knew that I was drawing near to 
Bethlehem. I came on it suddenly, while turning 
between two bare limestone hills, its outline 
showing clear on the ridge on whichitis set. And 
so with the sight of Jerusalem. I caught my first 
glimpse of it riding over an ascent in a road 
bounded by two walls, over which, on either side, 
hung olive-trees. It came in a moment, thus 
framed. We stood still, silent. There needed no 
one to say, “‘ This is Jerusalem.” 

Of course we have been “down” to Jericho. 
The road is still considered the worst in Palestine, 
and is beset with thieves. ‘Thus we were provided 
with an armed guard, and advised to carry pistols 
ourselves. Our party included some agreeable 
American ladies and gentlemen, and we traveled 
under the escort of the “‘ Sheykh of the Jordan” 
—a magnificent personage, in white, blue, and 
yellow robes, all tag, tassel, sword, and revolver, 
who rode his own Arab mare, with stirrups like fire- 
shovels. He smoked his cigarette with a tube, and 
said, ‘‘ Thank you very much,” when you gave him 
a light. 

As we wished to visit the ‘‘ Dead Sea” before 
going to Jericho, we descended by the curious old 
monastery of Marsaba, and came back by the road 
of evil repute to Jerusalem. But, so far as its bad 
character goes, this route vies with the other. Our 
dragoman several times requested us to keep 
together, as rascals are apt to come round acorner 
and cut stragglers off. 

The approach to the Dead Sea, which is far 
below the level of the Mediterranean, and thus 
very much beneath that of Jerusalem, lies, especi- 
ally in its latter part, through a wild jumble of 
cleft, waterworn limestone débris—so it seemed to 
me. The hill-sides, however, are covered with 
small shrubs and flowers. We occasionally caught 
a glimpse of the “ Plain,” and at last came out on 
the level’land at the head of the sea. Was it what 
Thad expected ? No. Shrubs and flowers accom- 
panied us almost to its shore—a clean shingle 
beach, on which the clear little waves lapped 
under a bright sun and a delicious breeze. No 
doubt there is a weird-looking feature in the 
scenery from the fringe of dead branches of trees 
brought down by the Jordan and mountain torrents. 
These are whitened by the sun and lie a little 
above the watermark along the shore. But I am 
bound to confess that, standing close to its margin 
and looking on the sea itself, with its twinkling 
tipple and projecting headlands, there was nothing 





deadly in its aspect. I counted five different kinds 
of flowers just beyond the beach, and saw, shortly, 
swallows, pigeons, and a species of jay. True, on 
turning our backs to the water, and striking across 
the plain to that part of the Jordan which flows 
opposite the supposed site of Jericho, we crossed 
a dreary waste of sun-dried clayey soil, in the 
indentations of which some saline deposit might 
be seen; but there was not more than in some 
parts of the Essex marshes, and it was not nearly 
so abundant as on the shores of the Salt Lake in 
America. 

In about an hour we reached the Jordan—for 
the first glimpse of which I looked eagerly. It is 
the muddiest yellow river I ever saw, and so small 
that I thought we must have come upon some 
lesser branch divided off from the main stream as 
it entered the Dead Sea. But no. It was the 
Jordan itself, apparently some twenty-five yards 
in width. Indeed, it could hardly have been so 
wide, for when at our halting-place I threw a little 
cake of dried mud, about the size of an oyster- 
shell, across it, it struck the rock smartly on the 
other side some six or seven feet above the bank. 
The course of the river is marked by low trees and 
“reeds shaken with the wind.” I was disappointed. 
I had come up brimful of consciousness that this 
region was crowded with memories of Holy 
Record, and had found myself humming the hymn, 
“Qn Jordan’s bank the Baptist’s cry.” But the 
whole fabric of sentiment was peremptorily dissi- 
pated by the mud and the mosquitos. 

From this part of the Jordan to the foot of the 
mountains which make the wilderness of Judza is 
a plain about six miles across. The first part is 
covered with scrubby vegetation. In the latter 
were fields of corn, trees, and gardens, belonging 
to the inhabitants of the wretched mud and stone 
village which stands on ornear the site of Jericho. 
These people are said to be all robbers, and the 
tattooed, wild-eyed women, and armed, scowling 
men we met, looked as ifthey were not thus libelled. 
We camped. on a level spot, slightly elevated 
above their haunt, and set guards round our tents. 
But I think I never saw a more lovely, peaceful- 
looking sunset than that which soon closed the 
day upon the mountains of Moab across the Dead 
Sea. 

When it was dusk our dragoman came to say 
that the people of Jericho wished to ‘“ dance” 
before us. Presently they came and performed by 
the light of our camp fires. It was a dull, slovenly 
exhibition. The men stood in a half-circle, sway- 
ing about and bobbing curtseys, while another 
flourished 4 sword before them, and pretended to 
make cuts at their shins. And that was all. Next, 
the women appeared. Their part in the show was 
to scuffle about in smocks too long for them, and 
scream, or rather whine. Then they retired, 
and a gipsy stepped forward, exhibiting extra- 
ordinary contortions. He appeared to be made 
of two parts screwed together at the waist, like a 
wooden toy. The curious thing was that he seemed 
to unscrew himself, his lower half remaining 
stationary while the upper turned round. Thus he 
wrung his body about for some time; and we 
turned-into our tents, hardly impressed with the 
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native grace of Jericho. But the unscrewing of 
the gipsy was a puzzle. 

Next morning we ascended from Jericho to 
Jerusalem. Here was another disillusion. The road 
itself, sometimes called ‘The Bloody Way,” winding 
among the limestone hills, is glaringly white, and 
often rugged. One could conceive no more dis- 
astrous plight than to be left by it naked and 
wounded under the burning sun. But it was a 
pathway of perfume. For a long time, on either 
side, the slopes were bright with millions of 
flowers whose smell filled the air. In some places 
there seemed to be more blossoms than blades of 
grass. White, yellow, purple, orange, crimson, 
they carpeted the soilrightand left. This was the 
aspect it must have presented to those who came 
up from the other side Jordan to Jerusalem. Half- 
way up are the ruins of a large inn or courtyard— 
the only one. Probably this was in the eye of the 
Lord when He told the parable of the Good 
Samaritan. Many Russian pilgrims were creeping 
up. They had been to bathe and wash their 
shrouds in the Jordan, bundles of whose reeds 
they were bearing back. We met suddenly one 





A STREET IN JERUSALEM. 


striking group, not Russian, but antiquely Oriental 
—a man leading an ass, on which sat a mother 
with ber child, a beautiful boy. Presently we rose 





into the sterner air and stonier surroundings of 
Jerusalem, and saw Bethany above us. But here, 
too, the crevices and hollows had their blooming 
crop, and the goat and the bee testified to a land 
flowing with milk and honey. 

Let me mention two touches illustrative of 
Scripture words. The other evening, about sun- 
set, I was riding into Jerusalem from Mizpeh, 
where the tribes were wont to gather, and passed 
several small flocks of sheep and goats, each 
following its owner, close at whose heels they 
huddled as he turned round and spoke tothem. But 
the point of the touch is that he was leading them 
home, into the city. This is a common custom in 
regard to the flocks which feed in the desert close 
to Jerusalem, and it gives fresh force to the para- 
ble. The owner had probably missed his one sheep 
for some days. The boy or hireling with him 
would have kept the sheep near the walls, and yet 
in the wilderness, while he looked for the lost one. 
His supposed loss would be known. At last he 
finds the wanderer. ‘‘And when he cometh home, 
he calleth together his friends and neighbours, 
saying unto them, Rejoice with me, for Ihave found 
my sheep which was lost.” The other touch is as 
follows. The door to an ancient Jewish sepulchre 
—miscalled the Tomb of the Kings—close to Jeru- 
salem, is closed bya large round stone, like a rough 
millstone, between 3ft. and 4ft. across and 16in. 
thick, which works in a groove in front of the 
entrance to the tomb. Here we maysee a clearer 
meaning in the words, “ He rolled a great stone to 
the door of the sepulchre and departed.” 

A line about Mizpeh, the gathering-place of the 
tribes. Any hill more strikingly suited to sucha 
purpose it would be difficult to imagine. You 
seem to see the whole of the Promised Land from 
its most accessible summit. ‘The eye takes in not 
only Jerusalem, but a large number of famous 
cities. To the west is the Mediterranean, to the 
east are the mountains of Moab. In the south, 
through an opening among the hills above Hebron, 
is a glimpse of the ‘‘ great and terrible wilderness,” 
a distant faint line, while, in the north, part of 
Carmel can just be discerned. What a focus 
history is brought to in the view from this beacon! 

I may say here that nothing impressed me more 
constantly than the smallness of Palestine. From 
one elevation after another the entire breadth of 
the country can be seen. The high land across 
the Jordan, having the appearance of a wall, and 
glowing marvellously at sunset, was continually 
on our right as we worked northwards, while the 
sea frequently revealed itself on our left. I was 
struck by the thought that these two prominent 
features of the place do not appear in the numer- 
ous illustrations and parables of our Lord. I do 
not recall any in which they are used, unless the 
‘**sea” may be sometimes not the Lake of Genne- 
sareth, as is commonly thought, but the Mediter- 
ranean itself, on whose shelving sand beach He 
must have seen the fishermen drawing their nets 
to land when He went down to the coasts of Tyre 
and Sidon. 

In default of ability to describe the scenes and 
spots which importunately claim exactness of 
sacred site, and which throng around one here, let 
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me add a few more words of general impression. 


Visitors to Jerusalem are advised in guide-books 


not to wander aimlessly about, but to see the 
sights in due order at the heels of a showman. 


the rites of Melchizedek, the sacrifice on the 
threshing-floor of Araunah, the idolatry of Solo- 
mon, and the glory of the Temple. And then you 
remember how the train of reflections touches 





« 


SOLOMON’S POOLS. 


Thus. however obviously, one misses the strange 
mixed charm, awe, and bewilderment which brood 
over this centre of holy and historical ruin. It is 
advisable, indeed, to have a man in tow, as it were, 
to save the.trouble and interruption of constant 
reference tothe map. But it is well to “ prowl,” 
every now and then, making your attendant con- 
duct you silently to some spot which the whim 
moves you to visit. The way in which you thus 
wind, through narrow rough stone passages, creep 
under arches, and plunge up and down steps, with 
tlimpses into or under the present life or death of 
the place, is full of the strangest contrasts. You 
thread your way through a group of dirty stone 
houses, which seem to have been huddled together 
as if there were no room to spare within the walls ; 
and then, still inside the gates, come on little 
fields of corn, or suddenly face great bevelled 
stones on which the shadow of the Christ Himself 
may have fallen. Then what a study of faces is 
here! It looks as if the ancient and modern 
world might have come together to be disap- 
pointed of a Pentecost. There is an air of sad- 
ness in a Jerusalem crowd. ‘Then you think what 
a unique focal gathering of old forms of faith and 
ritual sites is here, from the group of altars under 
the roof of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, to 





only a few items in the long procession of its 
devotional renown, and leaves the greatest out. 
What beginnings and clusters of history are 
crowded within and about these walls! Not far 
off Joab climbed the heights of Jebus. Some- 
where beneath your feet may be the great cave in 
which the kings lie buried even now, in the City 
of David. In that valley children were passed 
through the fire to Moloch. On that site, now 
green with grass, but giving awful glimpses into 
dark arches beneath, was a home of Crusading 
knights. On another, in these last days, Russia 
lodges her multitude of weary, creeping pilgrims. 
Then you find a man washing at a deep, cold, 
stone reservoir. It is the Pool of Siloam. There 
is the Valley of Jehoshaphat, paved thick with the 
gravestones of those who thought to wait on the 
very spot of the Last Judgment. Here is a miser- 
able community of lepers, who raise their voices 
as they did to Jesus. There is a peasant coming 
out of the country, brown and sinewy, just such a 
man as Simon, on whom was laid the cross. Here 
is a group of gaberdined, yellow, modern Jews. 
There a guard of Turkish soldiers, marching to 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, which, with its 
prostrate worshippers, they call ‘“‘The Place of 
Dung.” Next comes a party of American tourists. 
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There squat a dozen camels, taking or discharging 
loads. And every now and then you catch sight 
of the Mount of Olives, with its white paths lead- 
ing to Bethany, or the great wall of the mountains 
of Moab across the Plain of the Dead Sea. Then, 
maybe, you are shown a vaulted room, which the 
city plan, printed in London, tells you is called 
the Coenaculum, the scene of the Last Supper. It 
might have been there, and you are strangely 
touched. No decorations or incense-shedding 
lamps are to be seen, for it is Turkish property, 
and some little Moslem children are playing on 
its bare stone floor. You think it almost profane 


to try to realise that the Holy Ghost descended 
upon the disciples—they say that this was the upper 





room—so near to the hotel in which you dine and 
sleep. And then, as you look over the city with 
its surrounding hills, from some housetop or 
tower, behind all these thoughts comes a crowd— 
Assyrian, Babylonian, Egyptian, Roman, Crusad- 
ing—all concerned in this little place, and all 
gone; but leaving the Jews still creeping about 
and kissing the great foundation-stones of their 
Temple wall. 

To let the influence with which Jerusalem is 
penetrated and overhung anywise reach the mind, 
the visitor should give some time to aimless re- 
ceptive wandering and gazing. Conventional 
guidance, with its pert monotonous chatter, is. 
almost sure to prohibit them. 





“WILL HE NO’ COME BACK AGAIN?” 


BY JESSIE EDMONSTON SAXBY, 


CHAPTER XVII. 


* Siller canna buy the heart.” 


UMAN hearts are capable of enduring more 
pain than we believe they can bear. If any 
one had told Mona Winton that a year after 

the calamities which we have been narrating she 
would be leading a quiet, useful, zo unhappy life, 
performing all her home duties in the most con- 
scientious manner, not often looking back to the 
past with its mingled joy and sorrow, and yet more 
seldom daring to glance at the future—if any one 
had prophetically sketched that future for her, 
Mona would have said, ‘‘ Such can never be.” Yet, 
nevertheless, it was true that she had insensibly 
glided into a life of quiet routine. Even a shock 
as great as that which had deprived her parents of 
their chief joy cannot change the habits of a life- 
time; and bit by bit Mona went back to her 
ordinary ways. So also did Mrs. Winton, and no 
stranger who visited the cottage ever guessed what 
sorrowful events had occurred there not a twelve- 
month before. 

John Winton lay in the parlour almost as help- 
less as at first, but a great measure of intelligence 
had returned, and the doctor held out hopes that 
he might rally yet more. His wife got gradually 
accustomed to the thought of him as an invalid 
that had to be watched and coaxed, and not con- 
sulted, and she soon learned to seek advice and 
assistance from her daughter instead. 

Upon Mona, therefore, had devolved the entire 
control of the household; and she discharged the 
duty in a most creditable manner. There wasa 
great deal to arrange about the “‘ business,” which 
had to be given up now that John was unable even 
to direct others. Fortunately, his industry in past 
years had enabled him to save a little money 





—Old Song. 


against the evil days which come, so that the 
family were not reduced to that poverty which so 
frequently attends the illness of the breadwinner. 

To be sure, there were many little luxuries 
which had to be dispensed with, and Mona was not 
strong-minded enough to give up without a sigh the 
dainty idlenesses and small extravagances which 
she had indulged in sometimes—not because she 
particularly liked them, but because they made her 
feel ‘more like a lady and less near shop-level.” 
There were some in the town who had thought 
that the Wintons, mother and daughter, had held 
their heads too high, and Mona rather expected 
that those people would have a certain satisfaction 
in seeing her obliged to live as her neighbours 
did, and as her father’s folk had done. But Mona 
was mistaken for once. Love of Sholto, and sym- 
pathy with the respected elder, had softened all 
such feelings, and nothing but the most delicate 
attention was shown by those whose criticism had 
not been measured in more prosperous days. 

There is no lack of innate chivalry among what 
are called she lower classes. Even the rude. collier, 
or ploughman, who is too independent to doff his 
hat when he meets a lady, will splash into the 
gutter without regarding his own shoeleather, so 
that her shining balmorals may pass stainless over 
the narrow footpath. It is never the sober work- 
ing man who is arraigned for acts of discourtesy ; 
and I venture to say that if women were more true 
to the ideal which those rough honest men have 
set up for themselves, there would not be such 
crimes heard of as disgrace our police reports every 
week. 

Many a kindly deed testified to Mona how 
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much her humble neighbours felt with her; and 
this affliction brought them nearer to her than 
anything else could have done. Gradually she 
found herself going out and in of the fishermen’s 
homes as familiarly as her brother had done, 
greeted’with the heartiest of welcomes as he had 
been; and the sympathies thus enlarged and 
widened drew her thoughts away from the home- 
sorrows, and enabled her once more to look out 
upon life with a certain amount of enjoyment. 

One would suppose that all who loved Mona 
Winton rejoiced that so much quiet pleasure had 
stolen into her daily life again; and yet Danford 
Munro was actually reproaching her at the time I 
mention, for leading a life of calm, methodical, 
domestic virtue and peace, as if that were a proof 
that she cared not how wretched he might be. He 
expected her to continue brooding painfully over 
what she could not make better; and when he 
hinted that she had got over their love disappoint- 
ment more quickly than he had anticipated, Mona 
did not deny it. He was exceedingly unreason- 
able in his love, this strong-hearted, practical man, 
from whom more wisdom was to be expected, and 
he knew that he was unreasonable. Nay, more, 
he was selfish. Why should he desire her to be 
made miserable through the faults of others ? 
Surely the noble self-forgetfulness which he had 
formerly shown was not deserting him altogether ? 
Surely he had some admiration for the devotion 
which she daily exhibited in tending her delicate 
mother and helpless father ? 

Danford had watched her all through that year 
and a half, patiently taking up the burdens of the 
whole household, and bearing them with a cheerful 
constancy which few women could have shown. 
His heart had yearned over her, and he had longed 
to offer to help her carry her cross, yet he had 
refrained from doing so, knowing that the words 
he would use could only pain her and do no good. 
He went and came, as I said, performing all bro- 
therly services, watching over the invalids with 
the utmost attention, and sometimes allowing 
himself to believe that the steady uniform recti- 
tude which he displayed would be rewarded before 
long. By no outward act had he shown the least 
swerving aside, and only his own soul knew how 
perpetual was the battle he had to wage against 
the insidious foe working in his life-blood. Every 
time it assailed him he felt how dishonourable it 
would be of him to lead Mona to believe that the 
demon was conquered. Yet he could not bear to 
see her go calmly on her way, as if he were not 
waging such unequal war for her sake. es / for 
her sake, nothing more. He knew that it was only 
to win Mona that he resisted the temptation within 
him. If shat hope were removed, farewell all 
chance of Danford Munro’s reformation. Knowing, 
therefore, so surely that the hope of calling her 
wife was the sole thing that held him on the right 
way, it was not wonderful that he dreaded losing 
that hope with a terrible dread ; and when he fan- 
cied she was becoming a little indifferent to his 
struggles (which, be it remembered, poor Mona 
knew very little about), he strove to arouse her 
interest by reproaches which wronged her, and did 
not raise him in the girl’s estimation. 





He had come to the garden gate, and found her 
earnestly employed in tending poor Sholto’s love- 
token, the little branch of hawthorn, which Mona 
had cherished most tenderly. It had thriven 
under her care, and lately she had planted it, now 
grown into a tiny bush, in the very spot where the 
fugitive had stood that night when she last looked 
upon him. How well she remembered every in- 
cident of that time ! 

I do not know what curious poetical chain of 
ideas led Mona into placing the thorn-bush where 
she did. Her parents had asked its history long 
ago, and she had told them, so that all three were 
interested in Mona’s love-token. But the one 
who ought to have been most interested of 
any, who ought to have read the language of its 
existence better than even Mona herself could do, 
was blind to his own interest. Danford Munro 
never found out that it symbolised her affection 
for himself as well as for Sholto, that the tiny spray 
given by her lost brother through her lover's 
hands, and nourished into vigorous tree-life, was 
the interpreter of Mona’s secret thoughts. Nothing 
of all this did the young doctor guess, therefore 
he took that opportunity to pierce her heart with 
undeserved reproaches. The only excuse I can 
find for him is that such modes of procedure 
frequently characterise wooing, and that the 
beloved object sometimes rather likes to be called 
cruel ! 

“The bit of may has grown rapidly indeed,” 
Danford remarked, looking down at Mona as she 
bent beside her treasure. ‘‘ It will soon become 
a fine bush, and you will be training it compla- 
cently when I have followed poor Sholto.” Mona 
paused in her occupation and looked up with a 
glance of perplexed inquiry. 

“Yes,” he went on, thrusting his fists into the 
pockets of his unprofessional nautical jacket. 
“Yes! you will trim and weed, and go on your 
quiet unconcerned way without the smallest twinge 
of conscience over what you promised when you 
took poor Sholto’s love-token from me. Indeed, 
I should not be surprised if you forgot all about 
ag 

“I do not forget,” she answered, quietly; so 
quietly that he became exasperated, feeling assured 
that if she cared as much for him now as she did 
then she would certainly exhibit a little more 
emotion. A likely proceeding, indeed, in the pre- 
sence of curious neighbours who had been gos- 
siping so many years over the courtship, and who 
were always on the watch for the slightest sign of 
a dénouement approaching! Men do not think 
of these circumstances, but women never forget 
them, even in moments of embarrassing difficulty. 

Mona rose to her feet, shook the earth from her 
apron, made a remark about her geraniums, and 
led the way indoors; but, when she was about to 
usher her companion into the parlour where Mr. 
Winton lay, as he had lain so long, Danford 
stopped her. “Come upstairs first, Mona; I 
want to speak to you. I mus¢ speak to you just 
once.” 

Silently she passed on to the best room, and 
seating herself composedly, waited for what he had 
to say. 
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‘Mona, do you still love me at all ?” he asked, 
suddenly. That was not what he had intended 
saying, but the longing of his heart for a response 
to his own deep attachment would not be stifled. 
Very much surprised and pained by the doubt of 
her constancy implied in the question, Mona 
answered somewhat coldly, 

“Yes. But if you desire a different reply, I 
dare say I can readily find a ‘ No’ to satisfy you.” 

“That is just like you,” he burst forth. ‘“‘ Cold, 
proper, conventional! How can you treat me 
with such indifference, when I am enduring so 
much for you ?” 


“Forme! I do not understand. I am 
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doubting the strength of woman’s affection because 
it is less demonstrative than that of her lover! 
Danford took her hands in his, but her sensible 
speech chilled him, and he replied with his former 
petulance, “Thank me! If you knew how I 
have fretted while being so considerate; as you 
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“COME UPSTAIRS FIRST, MONA}; I WANT TO SPEAK TO YOU. 


afraid you are forgetting yourself.” Then suddenly 
rising from her seat and holding out both hands 
to him, Mona said, “ Nay, Dan, it is not like you 
to be so ungenerous. We will not talk any more 
just now. You know we agreed we would not 
speak upon such subjects, and this is a breach of the 
bargain. Besides, I cannot give attention to any- 
thing but poor father at present; and you have 
shown that.you know that by being so considerate 
all this year, for which I thank you heartily.” 
There is no end to the misunderstandings which 
arise from women expecting men to curb their 
feelings after a gentle feminine method, and men 





term it, you would not speak as youdo. Of course 
I have no business to expect you to have a thought 
to waste upon me, when so many more important 
duties occupy your attention!” 

“You really must stop talkingso. There is only 
one subject of private interest upon which we are 
at liberty to converse, and you promised to confide 
it to me.” 

“T know. But Iam as far off from being an 
out-and-out Christian as ever, Mona; and, as I 
told you before, I won’t put on a hypocritical face, 
and make you believe that I am a convert to your 
blessed faith !” 
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He was still holding her hands, and they stood 
for one moment looking into each other’s eyes— 
she pleadingly, he reproachfully ; and yet he never 
guessed what she desired he should know, and 
they were as far from each other as if a gulf of 
deep sea divided them. 

Mona looked wonderfully winsome at that mo- 
ment, with her pale cheeks flushed and her ex- 
pressive eyes raised enough to show their full orbs 
to greatest advantage. We must not be too hard 
upon Danford if at that moment he thought more 
of the prize he longed to gain than of the more 
important question which she hoped he would 
answer to her satisfaction. Alas! his latest words 
showed her that he was as far as ever from a right 
state of mind, and, sighing softly, the girl with- 
drew her hands. Then Danford marched off to 
pay his professional visit in the parlour, feeling 
somewhat at war with every one, including himself. 

His angry feeling was soon over, however; and 
a day or two later he came to Mona, smiling in 
his usual pleasant way. ‘I wish,” he said, “ you 
could contrive some nice kind way of paying a 
visit to a new patient of mine. There was a car- 
riage upset when passing through Prestonpans 
yesterday, and its occupant, a charming young 
lady, had her ankle badly sprained. She is to re- 
main at the inn for a few days, as she has had 
rather a severe shock, and must rest; and I 
thought it would be an act of charity if you would 
go and see her, for she must be very dull there.” 

‘She cannot be very ill if she is able to care 
for company,” Mona replied, a little quickly. 

She did not quite see how she could go and call 
upon the invalid on Dr. Munro’s recommendation. 
How did she know what sort of a reception might 
be accorded to her? ‘The stranger was doubtless 
polite and frank enough to the doctor—ladies 
usually are to their medical attendants, who have 
a mode peculiar to themselves of unlocking femi- 
nine hearts—but she might resent as impertinence 
the intrusion of a tradesman’s daughter. Mona 
expressed her fears on this point somewhat tartly, 
and Danford rallied her upon her conventionality, 
at the same time expatiating on the stranger’s 
fascinations until Mona became just a little angry 
with him. 

However, her better feelings prevailed after the 
doctor had gone home to soliloquise regarding 
the manner in which women hedge themselves 
about with absurd rules and proprieties. Next 
day Mona made up a tasteful bouquet from her 
little garden and proceeded to follow Danford’s 
wishes, as far as she felt at liberty to do so. She 
walked to the inn, close by, and sent in the 
flowers and her card, with a message to the invalid 
to the effect that if there was anything Miss 
Winton could do for the stranger—any book she 
could lend, or any service she could perform— 
Miss Winton hoped the lady would not hesitate to 
make use of her. Mona did not wait for thanks, 
etc., but returned to the cottage, satisfied that she 
had complied with the doctor’s request, and quite 
believing that she would not be troubled by any 
return of civilities onthe part of the sick charmer. 
But the girl had not been home many minutes 
when a messenger from the inn arrived with a tiny 





perfumed note, containing effusive thanks for Miss 
Winton’s exceeding kindness, and would Miss 
Winton be so very good as to come and see Mrs. 
Overton in the evening? It would be such a 
pleasure, and Mrs. Overton so much regretted that 
Miss Winton had not come upstairs when she so 
very kindly called. Mrs. Overton was extremely 
lonely, and would be mos/ grateful to Miss Winton 
if she would lose no time in visiting her. 

Mona smiled over the note. “I thought Dan 
had more sense than to be deceived by a person 
who cannot write three lines without rows of 
italicised words. Yet it is a pretty handwriting, 
and I like rose scent; I am really curious to see 
this paragon, though I dare say she is just a silly 
butterfly creature, like most town-bred girls.” 
Then to the messenger, ‘‘ Give my compliments 
to Mrs. Overton, and say I will call about six 
o’clock this evening.” 

And at that hour, sure enough, Mona appeared 
at the inn once more, and was immediately ushered 
into the invalid’s presence. 

“Charming, indeed !” was Mona’s first thought 
as she advanced to take the small hand stretched 
eagerly to clasp her own. Mona had never seen 
any woman so beautiful, so graceful, so altogether 
bewitching! There was something quite dazzling 
in the flash of. her fine dark eyes as they fastened 
themselves on Mona’s countenance, and an almost 
royal disregard of the cold formalities of polite 
society in the way she acted and spoke. ‘“ How 
good of you to come, Miss Winton. Do let 
me kiss you, and then we will be friends at once. 
See, I have your flowers in my dress. They are 
very sweet; did they come from your own 
garden?” 

“‘ A little too impulsive to be ladylike,” thought 
Mona, yet she could see nothing but refinement 
in the stranger's manner and appearance; and for 
the first time Mona became conscious that her 
own manner was marked by a certain provincial 
squareness which might be looked upon as not 
altogether free from awkwardness. Also she sud- 
denly remembered that her dress was made by a 
Prestonpans milliner, and her’ hat had been 
trimmed at home. Such self-consciousness was 
new to Mona Winton, and she hastened to get rid 
of it by plunging into conversation, though con- 
siderably embarrassed by the repeated glances 
which Mrs. Overton cast upon her. There was no 
rudeness in the gaze, and yet it was something 
more than the indifferent look which strangers 
bestow upon each other. 

‘What made you think of coming to see after 
a forlorn stranger?” was the first question asked 
after the flowers had been disposed of ; and Mona 
replied, with a slight blush, that it was the doctor 
who suggested her call. She should never have 
presumed so much otherwise. 

“Oh yes, to be sure! How stupid of me not 
to think of that!” exclaimed the invalid. ‘I have 
been perplexing myself to find out what had 
prompted your charitable visit, and I might have 
known that it could only be through that dear, 
delightful doctor.” 

Mona did not exactly care to hear Danford 
spoken of in such terms by the lady whom he had 
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been eulogising not long before (though she would 
have listened to old Betty Gray’s conversation on 
the same subject with much pleasure), and she 
merely said, with some reserve in her air, 

‘Dr. Munro is very kind-hearted, and he is 
always trying to do good.” 

Mrs. Overton laughed merrily. 

“Tt was charity on your part to come here; but 
I don’t believe it was from any religious desire to 
do good only that he asked you to come and see 
me. Do tell me what he said. I do so like to 
hear what men say of me. And he is such a 
sensible man, and so handsome too. I would 
like of all things to know what opinion he has 
formed of me, though to be sure it mus¢ be a good 
one, or he would not have recommended a friend 
to call. I think you said you were friends ?” 

The conversation was running into channels 
which Mona did not relish. She would not have 
told that fascinating creature what Danford had 
said of her for worlds. 

“T never repeat what is spoken to me in 
confidential or familiar conversation,” she said, 
frigidly; and again the lady laughed. 

“‘Ah! then I fear he must have qualified his 
remarks with something disparaging. However, 
I shall teach my handsome physician to give me 
my due meed of praise in future. Then I was 
right about your being great friends ?” 

“I do not know what you mean by great friends. 
Perhaps something quite different from my ren- 
dering of the words,” Mona replied, coldly. 

“Well, if you talk familiarly and confidentially 
to persons, of course you are on very friendly 
terms with them,” said the little charmer, flashing 
a saucy smile upon her visitor, which vanquished 
Miss Winton’s rising wrath at once, though (still 
coldly) she answered, 

“We will agree, then, that Dr. Munro and I are 
great friends.” 

“How guarded you, are in your talk, dear Miss 
Winton!” laughing again. ‘I could almost 
fancy you had been educated in a convent, where 
every word one says has to be measured to suit the 
notions of a mother-superior and father-confessor. 
I thought one might be so free in the country. 
But you are as careful of your words as if you 
expected me to report them to some terrible 
authority. How different from—”’ a sorrowful 
expression crossed her beautiful face for a moment, 
and she paused, then added, in a low tone, ‘‘ How 
different from me /” 

‘“No doubt she has been much neglected or 
indulged, which accounts for her very unguarded 
way of talking,” thought Mona. ‘I ought to be 
sorry for her, and not allow myself to get cross 
over such idle words as seem to be her usual 
mode of speaking ;” and, acting upon those more 
generous sentiments, Mona exerted herself to 
amuse and interest her companion with perfect 
success, for there was no lack of charm about 
Mona, though of*a very different kind from that 
which pervaded Mrs. Overton’s little person. 

In the conversation Mona asked if the lady’s 
friends had not been apprised of the accident. 

‘““Oh, no,” replied the lively creature. ‘There 
is no one particularly interested in my misfortunes, 





so I merely dispatched orders by the coachman 
for a maid to come with my things. You know 
I couldn’t do without, brushes, and clean cuffs, and 
a few jewels.” 

Mona glanced at the wedding-ring upon the 
small white finger, and Mrs. Overton, observing 
the look, added, with her heedless ringing laugh, 
that had such bewitching melody in its irregular 
notes, 

‘*You won’t be surprised at my want of affec- 
tionate relatives when I tell you that my parents 
died when I was a mere baby, and that Iam at 
present what Dickens calls a ‘lone-lorn critter,’ 
and what Anglo-Indians term a ‘ grass-widow.’ 
My husband went out to Bombay with-his regi- 
ment three months ago, leaving me in apartments 
in Edinburgh.” 

“TI am so sorry for you,” replied Mona, believ- 
ing that no greater misfortune could befall a 
woman than to be parted from her husband, 
especially as the times were troublous in our 
Indian Empire. But, to the girl’s surprise, her 
companion—a girl, too, and younger by some 
years than Mona—answered, 

“Oh! you need not commiserate me, for I am 
quite content. Thetruth is, I married a rich old 
colonel that I had not known for many months, 
and did not care much for. A horrid thing to do, 
I see you think ; but it was the best thing Z could 
do, and many a girl envied me, I can tell you, 
for the colonel is very rich, and not at all par- 
ticular. He just wanted to have the prettiest doll 
he could find, to hang all his magnificent Oriental 
jewels and cachemeres upon, and he chose /his 
doll;” and the fair speaker ‘tossed her head and 
laughed again; but the laughter had lost its joyous 
ring, and seemed almost laden with malice. Mona 
pitied her, in spite of the wealth and position which 
she seemed to value so much. 

‘* Have you no cousins or sisters ?” she asked. 

“No! I was an only child, and I lived with my 
uncle, who was not as kind to me sometimes as he 
might have been, and not being married, he could 
not easily give me a very suitable home. And 
then I had a little disappointment. You under- 
stand what that means? It never could have 
ended in a marriage; but for all that I was very 
fond of my lover, who was both handsome and 
good. Oh! so different from the colonel.” And 
the colonel’s wife paused and hid her face for a 
moment in her hands, while her listener preserved 
a shocked and ominous silence. Presently the 
bright eyes flashed forth as merrily as ever, and 
the lady went on. “Just afteri that unfortunate 
affair, when I was beginning to fear that my eye- 
lids and complexion were irretrievably injured by 
it, and some people were whispering about me in 
a very unpleasant manner, Colonel Overton’ sur- 
prised me by a proposal, and we were married 
soon afterwards. You would not believe it now, 
Miss Winton, for I am cerfain I look years older 
than I am, and ages older than you; but I have 
only been married about six months, and have 
quite lost my youthful appearance of course.” 

“Would it not have been much more pleas- 
ant to have accompanied the colonel abroad?” 
Mona asked; and her companion, looking her 
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full in the face, somewhat disconcerted the girl 
by saying, 

“* Now after what I have told you, Miss Winton, 
do you honestly believe that it would have been 
nicer ?” 

Mona was obliged to retire from behind her 
conventionalities, but excused herself by replying, 
“‘ At least it would seem to have been more duti- 
ful, and would have prevented any talk.” 

“There has been no talk. There never shall 
be where I am concerned.” 

“I beg your pardon, but I thought you alluded 
to unpleasant whispers getting abroad; and that 
must be hard to bear.” 

“Oh, that was quite another sort of gossip from 
what you fancy. It does not injure a girl’s pros- 
pects to chat about her lovers ; but it is a different 
story when she is married.” 

“Then your friends made no comments upon 
the sort of marriage you contracted ?” 

“No disagreeable comments. Ofcourse people 
know that I am not sentimentally in love with my 
husband — what woman is nowadays? but I 
know how to manage myself sensibly. I have 
known that ever since I was a child, and I am not 
going to make a fool of myself now. I hate the 
shams of society, but I bow before its opinions.” 
She spoke a little warmly; and Mona, afraid that 
she had pressed her too harshly, hastened to 
correct the error. 

“You must forgive what I said, forI did not 
mean to vex you. But tell me how the colonel 
liked parting from his beautiful doll—zdo/, I suspect 
he must have called her.” 

“He did not mind, for he was going out to 
engage in.active service, which his soul delights 
in. He would zof have listened for ome moment 
to any proposal I might have made to accompany 
him. So you see it is all guz#e correct, as nice and 
proper as possible.’ And the pretty ‘lone-lorn 
critter” smiled upon Mona bewitchingly. 

“When do you return to Edinburgh?” she 
next asked. ‘I dare say you will soon feel 
quite strong again, and able to enjoy society as 
before.” 

“Do I not look ill? Oh, dear! I thought my- 
self shockingly pale this morning. Not your clear 
marble paleness, which gives you such an interest- 
ing appearance, but the washed-out paleness of 
bad health.” 

Of course Mona assured her (sincerely enough) 
that she looked very much the reverse of washed- 
out. 

“But I really am ill,” the wilful creature pro- 
tested. ‘My charming physician said as much, 
and advised sea-bathing. Zhzs is a good locality 
for the purpose, I am told; and I should not 
wonder if I remain some time in Prestonpans.” 

Mona felt considerably disturbed by this an- 
nouncement, though why she should object was 
not very apparent to herself. 

“Tam afraid you would not find Prestonpans so 
convenient for that purpose as some other of our 
€ast-coast towns. There are no bathing-machines, 
and the water comes in very brown and sandy.” 

“I can have a machine brought here, and I 
don’t mind the sand; but I won’t decide just yet. 





I will consult the dear doctor before making up 
my mind.” 

Mona’s time and patience were exhausted, and 
she took leave, but not before Mrs. Overton had 
extracted a promise that she would come and see 
her on the following day. 

** And do bring your work, and stay as long as 
youcan. Perhaps that duck of a doctor will let me 
go out for a drive, and you would come with me.” 

“Thank you.” But Mona went home resolving 
that not even Danford Munro should persuade 
her into that step. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


** There is a maiden fair to see. Take care! 
She can both false and friendly be. Beware!” 
—Long fellow. 


ND yet Mona Winton not only went out to 
drive with the beautiful stranger, but actually 
permitted her to come and reside at In- 

veresk Cottage. 

Mrs. Overton carried out her intention of con- 
sulting Dr. Munro as to the advisability of her 
remaining for atime in the town; and he declared 
that a few weeksof invigorating Prestonpans air was 
the very thing she needed. ‘Then when she asked 
in her pretty helpless way about apartments, de- 
claring that the inn was too noisy, etc., for her 
nerves, he suggested the cottage, knowing that 
a bedroom and the use of Mrs. Winton’s pretty 
best room were frequently given up for a similar 
purpose. In fact, Danford rather believed that he 
was conferring a boon upon all concerned ; for, in 
the first place, money was not so easily found 
since poor John Winton had been laid aside, and 
Mrs. Overton was ready to pay extravagantly for 
the favour of admission to the cottage; and, in 
the second place, Mona was very solitary, not- 
withstanding her many duties, and would derive 
some benefit from the society of this lively accom- 
plished lady. 

Mona was both astonished and perplexed when 
the doctor informed her that their new acquaint- 
ance intended offering herself as a lodger; but 
every objection with which the girl attempted to 
fortify herself against the plan melted like snow 
before the sunshine of Mrs. Overton’s fascina- 
tions. 

She came over to the cottage the morning 
after Dr. Munro had prepared the Wintons for her 
proposal, and she limped gracefully down the 
garden and up the stairs, and took the household 
by storm. Indeed, Mona suspected that the limp 
was only another artifice unconsciously adopted to 
dazzle the onlookers’ understanding, for the little 
lady looked more like a robin redbreast hopping 
about in search of crumbs than a woman suffering 
from such a commonplace ailment as a sprain. 

Feeling herself already vanquished, Mona yet 
made an effort to resist the charmer, and dwelt 
upon the invalid condition of both her parents ; 
but Mrs. Overton was not to be turned aside by 
such excuses. 

‘“*T never get depressed through seeing others ill. 
In fact, I think it makes me feel all the better, for 
I become more thankful for my own share of 
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health—not that it is so very robust at present. 
And then you see, Miss Winton, I shall be no 
trouble in the way of adding to the housework, 
for my maid will wait upon me, and she can sleep 
at the inn, so that you will not be overcrowded 
by us.” 

‘Perhaps you would like to see the bedroom ?” 
Mrs. Winton asked. “It is quite a small place, 
and very different from what you are accustomed 
to; only when one goes into seaside quarters, they 
do not expect the comforts of the city.” 

But the visitor carelessly replied, ‘‘ Oh, there is 
no necessity for such an inspection. The room is 
sure to be clean, and I never mind where or how I 
sleep when /haé point is ascertained to be sure. I 
just toss off my garments, curl myself up among 
the blankets, and sleep like a squirrel all the night 
through without caring a bit about anything.” 

“You are made for a soldier’s wife,” Mrs. 
Winton replied, smiling. 

“‘ Perhaps—if he were a gallant young warrior, 
riding away like Arthur’s knights to redress wrong ; 
but I do not feel as if it were my vocation to mount 
the pillion behind a respectable old gentleman 
who is paid by Government to shoot and slay any 
people that our nation takes a fancy to fight 
with. There, now! I have brought up a vzery 
naughty subject—which will make you call me a 
very naughty girl. But, do you know, I can’t help 
feeling that vow and I will get on capitally. Miss 
Winton, I can see, means to keep her eye on me; 
but you and I will be the best of company for each 
other, and I shall be guz¢e grateful to your daughter 


for any lectures she may give me upon my dreadful 
want of propriety.” 

Mrs. Winton smiled again—a wan smile, how- 
ever, which almost ended in tears, for something 
in the beautiful girl’s wilful, childish, lighthearted- 
ness reminded the mother of Sholto. 

“TI am afraid you will find me rather poor 


company, my dear.” She spoke the last two 
words almost unconsciously, but they called a look 
of extreme tenderness into Mrs. Overton’s eyes—a 
look so soft and loving that Mona was taken by 
surprise, for she had not dreamed that the light of 
womanly gentleness could rest in those brilliant 
orbs. 

Mrs. Winton spoke again. ‘You come into a 
household subdued by the shadow of a great 
domestic sorrow.” 

“All the more reason why I should find you 
the best company suited to my present circum- 
stances.” 

What did she mean? Mona asked herself. Was 
this gay coquette actually making fun of their 
trouble? No, that was not possible; she might 
be thoughtless, but she could not be cruel. Then 
did she expect them to believe that she was 
mourning her husband’s absence after all she had 
said, which proved that she was rather pleased 
than otherwise to be parted from him ? What did 
they and she have in common to make them con- 
genial companions ? 

Mrs. Winton was not so surprised by the lady’s 
words as Mona had been, and she mildly replied 
to them, “I dare say you have had your trials too, 
my dear; and frequently it happens that gay young 





creatures of your disposition feel sorrow more 
acutely than people of a less lively nature.” 

“Perhaps!” Then, glancing saucily at Mona, 
she added, ‘‘ You think I am a very merry grass- 
widow. ou don’t believe that I can be wearying 
for him that’s awa’. Now you shall hear. I don’t 
cry my regrets, but I simg them;” and, going to 
the piano, she struck a few notes, then with a wild 
burst of pathetic melody, she sang: 


** Will he no’ come back again? 
Will he no’ come back again ? 
Better lo’ed ye could na be, 
Will ye no’ come back again? 
Sweet the laverock’s note and lang, 
Lilting wildly up the glen, 
But to me he sings ae sang, 
Will he no’ come back again ? 
Will he no’,” etc., etc. 


Both mother and daughter were melted to tears 
by the song, for it was associated in their minds 
with Sholto; “ And,” said Mona to herself, “fair 
lady, you did not sing that about your old colonel, 
whatever you may say to the contrary.” There 
was a long pause, then Mrs. Overton turned round, 
her eyes glittering through half-shed tears. 
“There! we won’t have any more regrets, any 
more talk about sorrowful subjects. By-and-by, 
dear Mrs. Winton, you will read some of your good 
books to me, and I shall learn to sing hymns to 
you; and when I am dreaming that I have got a 
mother at last, you shall teach me to be as sensible 
and unselfish, and everything as nice as your own 
daughter.” 

Who could resist such words? Not Mrs. Win- 
ton; not Mona. They took the heedless-tongued, 
capricious, winsome charmer to their hearts and 
home, and soon learned to love her as they would 
have done if she had been bone of their bone and 
flesh of their flesh, perhaps more so; for it is a 
curious fact in natural history that affection flows 
more freely, as a rule, to strangers than to our 
kith and kin. 

Not many days after Mrs. Overton had been 
installed in the cottage she asked to be allowed to 
visit Mr. Winton. Mona generally shrunk from 
the thought of any eyes less loving than her own 
looking upon him in his wrecked condition. He 
had as yet only rallied enough to recognise indi- 
viduals, and to tell his wishes by means of writing, 
but his memory was still in a shattered condition, 
and he could seldom retain the incidents of one 
day till the next. Dr. Munro was sanguine that 
there would be much more improvement after a 
time, for John had an iron constitution, and was 
not much over sixty—not a great age for a man of 
his make. 

But meanwhile he was a pitiable sight, and _ his 
daughter would rather their guest had asked any- 
thing else than to be introduced to the parlour 
and its helpless occupant. Still she had no very 
good reason to give for a refusal, and Mona’s 
heart had become very lenient towards the fanciful 
little petitioner, whose hands were seconding the 
request with fervent caresses. ‘I know exactly 
how you feel, dear Miss Winton, but zudeed you 
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need not mind me, and I only do so want to see 
him that I may learn to be of use. If I am to be 
your mother’s daughter you must let me share the 
duties of the real daughter. And then, you know, 
he is so fond of listening to music—you told me 
that, and how he wished the door to be left open 
when I was singing upstairs. I could amuse him 
nicely in that way, couldn’t I? I would not sing 
‘Come into the garden, Maud,’ and ‘ Maid of 
Athens,’ and all those pets of mine, but the ‘ Old 
Hundred’ and any other psalms or hymns that 
you like. Really, I promise I will be Scotchly 
good if you will ovly let me go into the room.” 

Thus coaxing and teasing, the siren gained her 
point, and in a few minutes was standing in the 
dimly-lighted apartment. 

“A shopkeeper, with an apron smelling of soap 
and cheese,” between whom and herself Kate 
Mowbray had purposed placing the length and 
breadth of Scotland ! 

Then why had she resolutely overcome every 
obstacle between herself and that man, and forced 
a way to John Winton’s bedside ? 

Look on the picture your fancy created, Heart- 
breaker, and on the one before you; you will not 
find one point of resemblance. Then say why 
you are there to mark the calamity which you were 
greatly instrumental in bringing about. 

John looked up from his couch on the lovely 
face above him, with its wonderful dark eyes moist 
with crushed tears. She held some flowers in her 
hand, and when she saw him gaze inquiringly at 
her she bent still lower, and laid the blossoms on 
his pillow. A grateful smile rewarded her, and 
brought the tears so ready to fall upon her cheek. 

“A friend of mine, father,” said Mona, touched 
by Mrs. Overton’s feeling—‘‘ the lady I told you 
about, who has come to stay with us for a little, 
who sings so nicely, you know.” 

“And I hope,” Kate added, in trembling ac- 
cents, ‘‘ that you will allow me to be of some use 
to you. I could read, or sing, or do any: little 
services that you like,” she went on, eagerly. “ And 
once I learned how to make beef-tea, and what 
they call amber-shape. It is made with yolk of 
egg, and is very nourishing—though J don’t think 
it is one bit nice; but sick people sometimes like 
it. Oh! there are heaps of tiny things I could do 
for you; ” and then, taking his large hand in hers 
—the hand that had weighed the pounds of soap 
and sugar, the hand that had thumped and gained 
its own way, the hand that had raised, strengthened, 
and blessed the prodigal. 

Yes, Kate took John Winton’s hand in both of 
hers and dropped a kiss and two bright tears 
upon it! 

Afterwards, when she had retired from the room, 
having gained a willing permission to return as 
often as she pleased, he wrote for Mona to know, 
“T like her. Let her come often and sit by me ; 
she reminds me of some one I used to love much. 
Who was it ?” and Mona, who, like others, had 
observed a sort of feminine reflection of Sholto’s 
ways in Mrs. Overton, ventured to say, ‘‘ Perhaps 
it was my brother, father.” 

Then came the oft-repeated, ‘‘ Where is he ?— 
where is my son Sholto? When will he return 





home? Do tell him to come to me as soon as he 
arrives.” 

Kate took immediate advantage of the in- 
dulgence granted her, and became a frequent 
visitor to the sick room; and her fascinations were 
felt there as much as elsewhere. John would lift 
his languid eyelids with a quicker motion when he 
knew that she was approaching, while the ghost 
of a smile would linger about his lips all the time 
she remained near; and from that time there was 
a marked improvement in his condition: whether 
it was that she exerted some magic power, or 
whether the bringing of a life overflowing with 
vitality into the hushed chamber stirred him with 
renewed interest in that world from which he had 
been so suddenly cut off, I cannot tell. 

“‘ That creature is a perfect enigma to me,” said 
Dr. Munro one evening. He was lounging about 
the best room; Mrs. Winton was resting on her 
sofa, and Mona was knitting by the window. 
Mona’s stocking-needles were a source of per- 
petual irritation to Danford, for they would go on 
click, click, clicking at the very time when he 
wished to find her fingers disengaged. There was 
always a dropped stitch or a bit of ravelled wool 
to engross her attention when he wished it given 
to himself, consequently he cherished a spite 
against her knitting, and had been suspected of 
abstracting the needles, and even a ball of wool, 
more than once. Mona had provokingly replaced 
the stolen articles; and Danford, finding shat 
device of non-effect, had hit upon the more in- 
genious one of introducing subjects of conversa- 
tion,and expressing opinions upon them which 
he knew were distasteful to her. Fortunately 
Mona had a shrewd suspicion of his design in 
doing so, therefore did not often resent his con- 
tradictory remarks as they deserved. But the 
knitting did not proceed very quickly at such times, 
which was, so far, a triumph to Danford. 

On the particular evening which I have chosen 
as a favourable opportunity for “ looking in” upon 
the cottage the young doctor was indulging one of 
his anti-industrious moods, and knew that to talk 
of Kate would be an effectual way of stopping 
Mona’s work. The subject suggested itself 
naturally enough, for from the parlour rose the 
music of Mrs. Overton’s clear, sweet voice, sing- 
ing, ‘‘ Sun of my soul! Thou Saviour dear.” She 
was passionately fond of music, and knew the 
tunes of almost all our best hymns, though her 
acquaintance with the words was very meagre. 
But on finding that John Winton preferred psalms 
and hymns to all other poetry, she immediately 
procured a book containing all the favourite 
Scottish sacred songs set to their appropriate 
music; and after that it became one of her daily 
occupations to spend an hour every morning and 
evening in singing these to him. Her womanly 
instincts taught her to watch for signs by which 
she might learn his favourite tunes, and when that 
was discovered she took infinite pains to perfect 
herself in the singing of them. 

‘“‘Ts it not incomprehensible ?” the doctor went 
on, as soon as he found that his first remark had 
settled Mona’s stocking; ‘quite a puzzle how a 
woman like that should find pleasure in the life 
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she leads here ? a woman who has been accus- 
tomed to reign supreme in fashionable circles, to 
be waited upon by admiring crowds, to find a new 
excitement provided for every hour and day. I 
really am quite perplexed over it.” 

“‘ Perhaps,” said Mrs. Winton, “she is tired of 
all that frivolity, which is at best but vanity and 
vexation of spirit.” 

‘“‘Oh, no! she is not tired of it,” Danford re- 
plied, laughing. ‘‘She enjoys a bit of fun and 
flirtation as much as anybody I ever met.” 

Mona glanced quickly at him, but made no 
remark; and her mother, continuing the conversa- 
tion, answered, 

“We must not forget that she is very young, 
and has evidently been allowed to act as she 
pleased. Notwithstanding that light—I had 
almost termed it silly—way she has of chattering 
nonsense, I believe she possesses excellent quali- 
ties, and I am sure she has a kind heart.” 

“I am not quite so sure of ¢ha#. I wish I were. 
But there now! I must confess to one little pre- 
judice against this bewitching being, who seems 
to be snaring every one of us by her spells. I 
don’t like her name;” and Dr. Munro’s face be- 
came more grave than so trifling a subject seemed 
to warrant. 

“Oh, doctor! a sensible man like you to be 
guided by such notions! What is there in her 
name to cause you to dislike its possessor ?” 

“Dislike! I don’t dislike her; I admire her 
excessively, and I would worship her, as the rest 
of mankind do, if she were named anything but 
Kate.” 

‘‘At least she is not named so to you,” Mona 
chimed in, rather sharply; and Danford tried to 
laugh again, but failed; evidently sad thoughts had 
been awakened in his mind which checked his 
mirth. 

“Thanks for that reminder, Mona. Of course 
she is merely Mrs. Overton to me; but you have 
adopted the ‘ Kate’—by her request, I dare say— 
and thus I hear it frequently, and it raises very 
painful associations.” 

“I cannot think what has kept her in Preston- 
pans,” exclaimed Mona, peevishly. ‘“‘ It was cer- 
tainly not for love of a quiet life; and the charms 
of our society, which she prates about, is all non- 
sense. Nor do I believe her health demanded 
either rest or sea-bathing.” 

“Mona!” the mother said, reproachfully; and 
Mona, feeling she had spoken too sharply, blushed 
as she added, 

**T don’t mean to be hard on Kate. You know 
I love her dearly; but sometimes I do lose patience 
over her childish nonsense.” 

‘And you are right, too,” said Dr. Munro. 
‘*Women ought not to be so light-headed; and I 
think with you that neither rest, quiet, sea-bathing, 
nor friendship would keep such a butterfly chained 
to this village. What zs it, then, that detains her ?” 

‘‘ Danford never had a morsel of vanity,” thought 
Mona; ‘if he had, he would know as well as I do 
what keeps her here.” 

‘‘Have you no opinion to offer, Mona? You 
generally make up your mind upon a subject very 
‘speedily and correctly. Have you come to a con- 





clusion regarding this mysterious little beauty ?” 
asked the doctor. 

The conclusion to which Miss Winton had 
arrived was not very flattering to the subject of 
their discussion, for, notwithstanding the hold 
which Kate had taken upon her affections, Mona 
suspected the “lone-lorn critter” of being some- 
what selfish as well as shallow-minded. 

The glimpses which Mrs. Overton had given of 
her past life led Mona to fancy that perhaps there 
was some reason which had been kept in the back- 
ground why the young wife deemed it expedient 
to withdraw from society for a time. Notwith- 
standing the assertion that she knew how to guzde 
herself, Mona could not help thinking that perhaps 
the heedless tongue had unwittingly compromised 
its owner somehow. And the reason why she 
chose to remain in Prestonpans rather than in 
some more cheerful fashionable watering-place, 
was not difficult to guess (Mona thought). Every 
village cannot boast of possessing such a doctor 
as Danford Munro. 

Before Mona could reply to Danford’s question, 
the charmer herself came into the room. There 
was a pensive softness in her expression which 
was her most alluring look. 

“‘I have sung him to sleep,” she murmured, 
“the dear good old man! so patient and brave; 
and how earnestly he crossed his poor feeble 
hands and looked up prayerfully when I came to 
that verse which he makes me sing so often: 


* If some poor wandering child of Thine 
Have spurned to-day the voice divine, 
Now, Lord, the gracious work begin, 
Let him no more lie down in sin.’” 


No sooner had Kate repeated the lines than, to 
the surprise of all, she burst into tears, and fling- 
ing herself impulsively upon her knees by Mrs. 
Winton’s couch, buried her face in the motherly 
arms and sobbed as if her heart would break. 

Mona and Danford exchanged glances, not 
knowing how to act. The doctor had a righteous 
horror of what he called “‘ hysterical sentiment,” 
and Mona disliked scenes extremely; but Mrs. 
Winton gave them a sign to leave her alone with 
Kate, and, nothing loth, the lovers withdrew. 

The “‘ confession” that Kate poured into Mrs. 
Winton’s ears was a very different one from what 
she had expected. The good lady began by whis- 
pering gently to the weeping girl some soothing 
words, but was checked at once by Kate’s pas- 
sionate, ‘‘Oh, don’t, don’t! I am not good at 
all. I.don’t believe I want to be good, for I can’t 
give up what makes me miserable, and yet was 
my chief happiness. Oh! can’t you guess, dear 
Mrs. Winton ? can’t you guess what makes me so 
wicked ?” 

“Did you care for some one else when you 
married the colonel ?” 

“Oh, yes! and now, can’t you also guess who 
that some one was?” 

“‘That is impossible, you know.” 

“Not so very impossible. Oh! do find out. 
Who would J have been sure to admire and wor- 
ship, and—and care for if I had come to Inveresk 
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Cottage ages ago, and some one you loved dearly 
had been here ?” 

Greatly agitated, Mrs. Winton faltered, “‘ Can 
it be? are you the girl for whom our beloved son 
cherished an affection ?” 

“Forgive me!” was all Kate could say; and 
Sholto’s mother, remembering only that the foolish 
wilful woman had been dear to 
him, clasped Kate in her arms, and 
murmured tender words over her. 

“How good you are!” Kate 
cried. ‘‘I never thought you would 
forgive me. I feared you would 
drive me from you because of what 
I did; but, indeed, indeed, I never 
meant to vex him so. I loved him 
all the time, and would have loved 
him still if he had come back to 
me. Why did he go away? Oh, 

Sholto, what has become of you ?” 

















“He will return in God’s good time, my dear; 
and I think perhaps this sharp trial has been sent 
to arrest you, to show you what life really means. 
It is not a gay, idle existence, as you must have 
fancied when you lived in that happy, luxurious 
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manner. There are cares and responsibilities 
which no wealth can turn aside.” 

Kate listened meekly, and when Mrs. Winton 
paused, asked if the secret might be kept from all 
the others. ‘‘ Yousee, dear Mrs. Winton, it could 
not do any good to tell it, and I should have to 
go straight away at once. Mona would hate me, 
and Dr. Munro would despise me. You know 
how they both talk of ‘that wicked coquette’ who 
was the cause of all 42s misfortanes—not that I 
really was the cause—now, was 1? for how could 
I guess that he would take what I said so 
seriously ?” and Mrs. Winton agreed in saying 
that Kate was really not so much to blame as 
some people believed. ‘Thank you. What a 
dear, forgiving, darling mother you are! But then 
you never could convince Mona, or the doctor; 
and if I have to leave you I shall veally become 
as bad as they think I am, because I shall 
have no one to tell me to be good and show me 
how. And I veally feel that I have grown to like 
what is good and simple and true and holy, since I 
came to live with you, and I want to de all that; 
but I never shall if I am sent away.” 

How could Mrs. Winton reply to such pleading ? 
She could only promise to keep the secret, and 
help Kate to discipline herself; and after that 
point was settled the lively little lady’s good 
spirits returned with their wonted speed. But 
poor Mrs. Winton could not so readily resume an 
appearance of composure after making such a 
discovery. She could talk quietly to Kate, but 
the revival of such a subject could not but be pain- 
ful in the extreme to the fond mother; and when 
Mona returned to the room some hours later she 
saw at once that Mrs. Winton’s feelings had been 
very strongly moved indeed. She lay back on 
her couch pale and weary, while Kate, on the con- 
trary, looked as fresh and pert as a robin. 

“It must have been all done for effect,” was 
Mona’s indignant thought, as she carried her 
mother off to bed, leaving Mrs. Overton amusing 
herself at the piano. And while seeing her 
mother composed for the night, the lively music of 
waltz and brilliant sonata came to her ears, raising 
her wrath against the player. 

‘*She shall hear alittle bit of my mind before I 





sleep. To go and make a fuss like that about 
nothing. I just believe she began to cry and flop 
down to show off her pretty attitudes for Dan- 
ford’s edification. And now she has quite upset 
poor mother, who believes that all those little airs 
and whims and hysterics are signs of a religious 
revolution going on in her soul. Soul! I wonder 
if the little puss has one? I declare she is never 
in the same mood for five minutes. What a strange, 
perplexing, naughty, sweet, wee girl itis!” 

By the time Mona got that length with her 
soliloquy she had reached the best room, which 
was not lit by any light but that of the moon. 
Kate was still at the piano, and she was singing 
very softly a melancholy little song, the refrain 
of which was that “true heart loves long.” The 
simple strain, by some irresistible power, dispelled 
all Mona’s angry feelings. 


THE SONG. 


Oh, the saft wind sighed o’er the grassy knowe, 
Where the wee birds warbled sweet, 

And the roses bloomed upon ilka bough, 
And the days were fair as fleet ; 

And the laddie lilted a dream-taught sang, 

Leal heart loes lang. 


Under the roots o’ the wild rose-tree 
They laid the puir lad to rest, 
And the breezes sighed o’er the scented lea, 
And the birdies built a nest ; 
And the birds, and the breeze, and the blossoms sang, 
Leal heart loes lang. 


Nae dreams had he there; but when years were gaen 
She came by that quiet place, 

Her steps they were slow as she gaed her lane, 
And pale was her faded face ; 

And the tear-draps fell as she sadly sang, 

Leal heart loes lang. 


Mona’s tears came in spite of herself as she 
listened, and there were tears in Kate’s voice as 
well as in her dark eyes. As for the lecture which 
was to have been given, it had disappeared, and 
the “ good-night” exchanged was as affectionate 
as if the girls had been dear sisters ! 











MEMORABLE SCENES IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


VII.—THE QUARRELS OF GREAT LEADERS. 


HAT was a fine re- 

mark of Lord Bea- 

consfield, then Mr. 

Disraeli, when, refer- 

ring to and honour- 

ably lamenting the 

death of Richard 

Cobden, he - said, 

“There are some 

members of Parlia- 

ment who, though 

not present in the 

body, are still mem- 

bers of this House, 

independent of dis- 

solution, of the ca- 

price of constitu- 

encies, even of the 

course oftime.” It was 

one of the speaker’s 

truest, noblest, and 

most eloquent words. It is certainly so; the 

memory of the House of Commons is thronged 

with shades, the phantom hosts of the forms of 
ancient power. Thinking of them, 


** The heart runs o’er 
With silent thoughts upon the great of old !— 
The dead but sceptred sovereigns, who still rule 
Our spirits from their urns.” 


It is quite true that the spirits of men who 
have led the House survive when they have 
passed away. Perhaps very few of the members 
of the House are sensible of this; but still it 
may be thought that even in these days the 
great leaders are sometimes impressed by the 
awful memory of their predecessors, who fought 
the great battles of the days of old, from whose 
lips were hurled the great words of defiance, from 
which rung eloquence which pealed like a trum- 
pet, or sonorous tones which toiled like a bell in 
ominous notes of warning. With slight alteration, 
now that death has mingled illustrious ashes in a 
common memory and a common homage, we may 
apply the fine words of the poet in honour of one 
of the number, 


‘* Ours be the gentler wish, the kinder task, 
To give the tribute Glory need not ask, 
To mourn the vanished beam—and add our mite 
Of praise in payment of a long delight. 
Ye orators ! whom yet our councils yield, 
Mourn for the veteran heroes of your field ! 





The worthy rivals of the wondrous Zhree ! 
Whose words were sparks of immortality. 
And ye to whom your country still is dear, 


They were your masters—emulate them “ere /” 


These words were written in memory of Sheridan, 
and the ‘‘ wondrous three,” of whom he was 
spoken as the rival, were Pitt and Fox and Burke. 
But the history of the House records a host of 
illustrious names which are many of them as the 
mile-stones of national progress; and even where 
they seem to stand holding a banner which had 
been borne down in the conflict, even the story 
of the strife of party is an illustrious story, and 
becomes animating, in spite of all the party pas- 
sion, in spite of what may seem to us now in the 
distance, even the mean and ignoble subterfuges 
by which it was sought either to grasp at, or to 
retain, power. In some such spirit a great and 
now departed satirist in the ‘New Timon,” re- 
ferred to men who, like himself, are now among 
the shadows. 


‘* Along the road still fleet the men, whose names 
Live in the talk the moment’s glory claims. 
There, for the hot pancratia of debate 
Pass the keen wrestlers for that palm—the State. 
One after one the lords of time advance, — 
And now they meet, and now they scorn, the glance! 
The brilliant chiefs, irregularly great, 
Frank, haughty, rash,—the Ruperts of Debate ! 
Or cool, and all unconscious of reproach, 
Come the calm Johnnys who upset the coach.” 


We have taken a slight liberty with these epi- 
grammatic lines, and turned the personalities into 


generalisations. The noble wit intended the last 
Earl of Derby by the ‘‘ Rupert of Debate,” and it 
was he who fixed upon the illustrious Earl Russell, 
when Lord John Russell, after the defeat of a 
ministry, the epigram, ‘‘ Johnny has upset the 
coach!” The satirist remarks, ‘‘ Never was coach 
upset with more perfect sang /rovd on the part of 
the driver!” 

Success in the House has shown itself, especially 
in later times, to be very capricious; the men who 
have held the sceptre of speech as masters of the 
tribune, have sometimes been the men who were 
least expected to succeed ; and, on the other hand, 
what has seemed to be an eminent gift of oratory 
in great popular assemblies, has singularly failed 
when called upon to exercise itself before the cap- 
tious and capricious assembly in the House of 
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Commons. Mr. Rae, in his interesting essays on 
the leaders of the Great Opposition under George 
111, truly remarks, “‘that the ordeal of first at- 
tempting to speak in the House of Commons, and 
more especially if the speaker has a ready-made 
reputation, is as trying as that of proving in- 
nocence by walking over red-hot ploughshares.” 
The criticism is in such a case far more severe, 
and the man who outside has been regarded as an 
accomplished orator is in “far greater danger of 
failing than the novice who is entirely guiltless of 
popularity.” Indeed it is and has always been a 
merciless assembly. It is astonishing how in- 
telligence, how the highest order of intellect, and 
the tongue, not merely most fluent, but harmonious 
and really eloquent, have succumbed to that rude 
test. Nay, perhaps there is a suspicion if a man 
has attained to eminence as a charming and 
graceful writer, he is for that very reason unequal 
to the practical work of the House. When Richard 
Steele first rose to speak he was greeted by cries of 
“Tatler! Tatler!” and he heard men saying round 
him, ‘‘ He fancies because he can scribble he can 
speak in this House.” The fastidious Addison 
was aware of the intolerance of the assembly, and 
though he rose to be Secretary of State—aware, 
perhaps, that he would be greeted possibly with 
similar insolence—he wisely sat as a silent member. 
Mr. Rae says: ‘‘ Had Johnson listened to the 
advice of his friends, and taken a seat in Parlia- 
ment, he would have found that the men, for whom 
he was more than a match individually, would 
have been as jealous rivals collectively.” And, 
indeed, one cannot, but wonder what sort of a 
figure Johnson, who in all. societies he entered 
spoke as an imperial dictator, would have made’ 
in that assembly. There is an order of mind, and 
that of the highest, which is unfitted to shine, or to 
command a distinguished place there. Macaulay 
prepared and elaborated his speeches as carefully 
as his,essays, and they contained passages of rhe- 
toric as glowing and finished, but they made little 
impression on the House; and the fame of the 
orator bears no proportion to the fame of the 
essayist and the historian. Recent times have pro- 
duced fewmen who could more completely captivate 
and carry away an audience upon a torrent of elo- 
quent speech than George Thompson. We once 
heard Lord Brougham, in a crowded assembly in 
Exeter Hall, pronounce upon him a most glowing 


eculogium. He was borne into the House for the . 


Tower Hamlets, it was said, by the mightiest majo- 
rity that ever returned a member, yet as a speaker 
there he failed utterly, and almost ignominiously. 

For this reason it was supposed that when John 
Bright entered, his mastery over popular harangue 
would exhibit as complete a failure ; but, by a wise 
modification of his style, and a practical adapta~ 
tion of it to the more grave discussion of great 
questions, he almost at once took his place as 
perhaps the greatest speaker of the House. 
Neither Erskine nor Mackintosh, unquestionably 
magnificent as they were as orators—and some 
think the first the greatest orator of modern times 
—impressed themselves on the Commons—Erskine 
especially, whose wonderful attributes of speech 
could command a court, and so often succeeded 





in overcoming the prejudices of a jury, is said to 
have been quite unequal to anything like the 
same power in the Commons. And, in fact, the 
eloquence which tells in the House of Commons 
is neither that of the platform, the pulpit, nor the 
Bar. Perhaps the nearer approach to it is that of 
the Bar, but the barrister has to leave, if he intends 
to succeed in this arena, many of the charac- 
teristics of forensic eloquence behind him; he 
must take off the laced ruffles from his speech; 
on the other hand, he must leave behind that 
browbeating impudence which not unfrequently 
wins its way with a jury. ‘The House will receive 
and applaud some of the higher flights of elo- 
quence and rhetoric; but there is no instance of 
this ever being the case when these have been 
the chief material of the speaker; they must only 
be the addenda, or they must be inwoven dex- 
terously with more practical material; and great 
as is the difference between the flight of a bird 
and the flying of a kite, so great is the difference 
between that eloquence which seeks artificially to 
soar and that which rises self-sustained and poised 
by the life and motion within. On the whole, it 
may be said that the highest order of mind rarely 
finds its way into the House of Commons. The 
aspirations and winged words of the great poet 
which are to shed their splendours over coming 
generations, the speculations of great philo- 
sophers, the fine exhortations of great and earnest 
teachers, would be altogether out of place there ; 
their spheres are different. The last place in 
which we should wish to see Shakespeares or 
Newtons, Carlyles or Tennysons, or Faradays, is 
the House of Commons. Almost the only repre- 
sentative of a high-class order of mind we have 
seen in the House in later days is John Stuart 
Mill. As a writer upon political economy and 
liberty, he seemed to have some claim to a place 
there, but in reality he was out of place. He 
carried his moral courage with him, but his 
speeches made no impression. And shall we not 
say that he only distracted his attention from more 
congenial pursuits? He spoke to men who were 
mostly unprepared to receive him, most of them 
ignorant of his great claims as a thinker; and he 
certainly added nothing to the substance of his 
fame. The House is as it ought to be—intensely 
practical ; what we call thoroughly selfish. Empty 
verbiage, fine-spun speculations, however sublime, 
remote and utopian dreams, glowing poetic hal- 
lucinations, find no audience there; the very elo- 
quence must be practical, nervous, and downright. 
It is not a literary society, it is not a Royal Society, 
or British Association for the Advancement of 
Science; it is a club—the most respectable club 
perhaps in the world; a club, too, representing 
strong and even passionate party interests, and 
where these party interests usually camp them- 
selves beneath great leaders. And the history of 
the House of Commons in most ages, and espe- 
cially since the great Revolution, has been repre- 
sented by mighty rivals, rivalries which have 
sometimes so shaken the House that it has very 
often seemed as if all the interests in the place 
were gathered like the spectators in a colosseum, 
or outside the ring of a tournament while the 
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gladiators or combatants were plunging against 
each other in their fierce onset and rencontre. 

A peculiar and unwonted class of feelings are 
stirred in attempting to realise the scene in the 
little chapel of St. Stephen’s- on the 6th of May, 
1790. There was a crowded and excited House ; 
a discussion was to take place on the Quebec 
Government Bill, and the two mighty rivals but 
closely attached friends, Charles James Fox and 
Edmund Burke, would be sure to be upon their 
highest wing. They had been attached friends 
through many years; but it seemed inevitable, even 
before the great rent took place, that such a friend- 
ship must come to an end. Fox had idolised 
Burke, and had regarded him as his great political 
teacher; the two men were so different, and yet 
so rich in genius, each must have seen in the 
other something which affection and friendship 
might be permitted to envy. The current of their 
lives ran pleasantly on, bearing them side by side, 
until the great French Revolution burst forth, 
certainly startling all Europe, thrilling like the 
vibrations of an earthquake beneath the founda- 
tions of thrones, and shaking old propriety every- 
where—in the chambers of legislation, in the 
minister’s study, in the merchant’s parlour, in the 
artisan’s cottage—from its ancient order of settled 
opinion. Upon Burke and Fox it produced most 
opposite impressions. Burke recoiled with horror. 
Fox started into an ecstacy of admiration. Burke 
saw in the great event the first rolling in of a 
mighty tide which was to sweep away governments, 
and wreck and overwhelm thrones. Fox saw the 
rising tide which was to bear the vessel of liberty 
over the harbour bar to the happy isles of pros- 
perity and peace. Burke saw simply the revolu- 
tion, apart from its principles, in its wild excesses ; 
to him a murdered king and queen, and the 
massacred people, were the only objects visible. 
Fox thought that not only princes and govern- 
ments in France, but rulers in other nations and 
ages, had perpetrated great crimes ; and he judged 
the Revolution rather by its influences, and by 
what he hoped mankind would attain through it. 

Our own English nation was smitten with fear, 
and not unnaturally. It must be admitted, profound 
as is the political wisdom, and most eloquent as is 
the invective of Burke, he wrote and spoke like a 
man ina panic. The king and the court and the 
country were grateful to him for his famous “ Re- 
flections.” Fox chose the unpopular side. It 
seems singular, he was related to a noble house, 
was really the head of a noble house, for Lord 
Holland was his nephew; he was descended from 
ancestors steeped in Toryism and Conservatism. 
Whatever may be the impression, either as to the 
wisdom of Fox’s views or the prudence of his 
political career, there can be no question as to his 
magnanimity. But how could these two men of 
war hold a friendly course together on these 
tempestuous seas ? Burke had written his Thoughts 
on the French Revolution, one of the most re- 
markable pieces of glowing eloquence and invec- 
tive in our language. Fox, on the other hand, 
had declared that ‘he for one admired the new 
constitution of France, and considered it altogether 
as the most stupendous and glorious edifice of 





liberty which had been erected on the foundations 
of human integrity in any time or country.” It 
was evident that a serious breach was approach- 
ing. Mr. Fox was careful to separate his views of 
practices from his admiration of principles; the 
proceedings in France did not seem to him indi- 
cations of irretrievable mischief. On the other 
hand, Burke spoke of the new constitution of 
France as “the unprincipled, plundering, fero- 
cious, bloody, and tyrannical democracy of a 
people whose government was anarchy, and whose 
religion was atheism.” In fact, if we say that 
both speakers were imprudent, we ought to re- 
member that those were times calculated to 
unhinge prudence. Burke’s words were calculated 
to inflame France against England. Fox’s were cal- 
culated to inflame in such a moment the passions 
of our own people. On several occasions Fox had 
given umbrage to his old friend by democratic 
encomiums on the French Republic; he had even 
indulged in some satire—perhaps the last thing an 
author would be likely to forgive—on some of the 
most beautiful passages in Burke’s “ Reflections 
on the Revolution in France.” On one occasion 
he rose to reply, as Fox sat down, at three o’clock 
in the morning—it was in April, 1790—but Burke 
rising to reply when all the members wished to be 
in bed— 


‘* And he the stern pathway of answer still keeping, 
Only thinking of speaking while they thought of sleeping.” 


So on both sides of the House the cries were so 
loud that he was compelled to repress the expres- 
sion of his sentiments although not of his indig- 
nation; but he was bitter, and he declared “the 
scene was such as could only be matched in the 
political assemblages of a neighbouring country :” 
therefore he resolved, in the discussion on the 
Quebec Government Bill, a measure the object of 
which was to provide and establish a constitution 
for Canada, to open up a determined opposition. 
The affectionate nature of Fox felt that the 
moment was coming, that the opportunity for 
which Burke had been waiting long would present 
itself, when every page of the great volume of his 
genius would be opened, and all his powers of 
eloquence, learning, and invective be brought 
into play, and the evil genius of the French Revo- 
laution be invoked like a spectre to stand at the 
bar, a witness against the Bill. Fox was pretty 
well aware of this, and he called on Burke, at his 
house in Queen Anne Street, before the sitting in 
the Commons, hoping to divert him from his 
design. Burke received him cordially, but all his 
arguments fell upon’ insensible ears. Burke, 
indeed, confided to Fox the line of argument he 
intended to employ against French principles and 
French devices. Considering the moment and 
the men, it is not uninteresting to notice them 
stepping out from the parlour or study into the 
hall. Taking their hats they walked down together 
arm-in-arm to the House. Can we not realise 
how earnest the talk was? It was their last 
private interview; it was the last time the arm of 
Fox was ever placed in that of Burke. The 
scene in the House was intensely exciting. It 
must be admitted that Burke spoke beneath most 
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exasperating circumstances. If we read of the 
lethargy which sometimes seemed to seize the 
House beneath Burke’s long and _ philosophic 
orations, assuredly there appears to have been no 
lethargy on this occasion. We are astonished, 
perhaps, to read of the confederated determination 
to prevent him from obtaining a hearing. He 
poured forth his fiery eloquence and fierce invec- 
tive amidst wild clamour, shoutings, hootings, and 
cries of “Order!” regarding the measure they 
were attempting to carry as an imitation of French 
principles, and dangerous to the best interests of 
the country. Fox rose to reply, and his words 
were no lenitive to the irritated mind of Burke; 
he launched forth on a stream of eloquence, 
vindicating the rights of the people, which, he 
said, formed the basis of the British constitution. 
He spoke of them as “inherent rights, which no 
proscription could supersede, and no accident 
obliterate or remove. Such,” said he, “‘ were the 
principles of his right honourable friend. From 
his lips he had learned them, although he now 
ridiculed them. He had been taught by that 
friend that no revolt of a nation was ever caused 
without provocation. He could not but rejoice at 
a revolution which rested upon the same basis as 
our own—the immutable and inalienable rights of 
man.” Burke rose again to address the House: 
**A personal attack had been made upon him,” 
he said, ‘‘by one of the oldest of his friends. 
Certainly,” he observed, “ it is indiscreet at any 
period, but especially at my time of life, to pro- 
voke enemies, or give my friends occasion to 
desert me, but my firm and steady adherence to 
the British constitution placed me in such a 
dilemma. I am ready to risk all, and with my 
last words to exclaim, Fly from the French con- 
stitution.” Fox here whispered, ‘‘There was no 
loss of friendship.” ‘‘ Yes,” solemnly exclaimed 
Burke, “there is. I know the value, the price of 
my line of conduct. I have indeed made a great 
sacrifice. I have done my duty, but I have lost 
my friend. There is something in the accursed 
French Revolution that envenoms everything it 
touches.” 

It seems singular to read it now, that the vehe- 
ment agitations and high tides of political feeling, 
raging just before in the House, appear to have 
subsided, and merged in the feelings of the 
moment awakened by this scene. The friendship 
of the two illustrious men was so well known. 
During twenty years they had led a party and 
fashioned a policy, and exhibited a combination 
of talents most splendid and rare. The affection- 
ate heart of Fox was completely overwhelmed; he 
1ose ; his feelings prevented his utterance ; he even 
sobbed in the House, which was pervaded by an 
impressive silence, and it is said that a great num- 
ber of the members on either side were in tears 
too. At last Fox spoke, the tears still, it was 
observed, stealing down his cheeks. He spoke of 
the pride with which he had been wont to regard 
himself as the disciple of his friend, of his grati- 
tude, esteem, and affection—all seemed to rush 
over his susceptible and generous mind; he spoke 
of their twenty-five years of intimacy, and hoped 
Mr. Burke would think on past times, and, what- 





ever expression of his had caused offence, that he 
would at least believe that that was not his inten- 
tion. But Burke remained haughty and unap- 
peased. It is impossible not to feel that he was 
upright as he was ardent ; but he seemed to shrink 
from all friendly communion with one whose 
principles he believed tended to rebellion and 
anarchy. And so was brought to a close a friend- 
ship, one of the most memorable and interesting 
in human story, when we consider the eminent 
character of the persons and the influence of the 
friendship on English affairs. They never, it is 
said, met in the same apartment again; they took 
their separate ways— 


** They stood aloof, the scars remaining, 
Like cliffs which had been rent asunder ; 
A dreary scene now flows between, 
But neither heat, nor frost, nor thunder 
Can raze the marks of what has been.” 


Can we not believe that misunderstandings are 
temporal, but the affections eternal ? 

Not an uninteresting chapter of these memories 
would be the story of the altercations in the House 
of Commons. Naturally recent leaders are beyond 
our touch, or we might refresh the memory of our 
readers by recurring to some of those great con- 
flicts, waged from twenty-five to thirty years since,. 
between Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Disraeli when 
they were in their earlier prime. But to travel 
back further still, few oratorical tournaments have 
been more exciting than those which were waged 
between Henry Brougham and George Canning. 
One of the most exciting of these scenes took 
place on the 17th of April, 1823; it arose out of 
the discussion upon the question of the Catholic 
claims. Sir Francis Burdett had accused Mr. 
Secretary Canning, who wished the subject to be 
postponed, of compromising his opinion for the 
sake of office. Some other speakers had followed in 
the same tone and strain, but all that had gone be- 
fore was the trifle of ordinary talk, when Brougham 
poured out one of his most vehement philippics. 
He closed an attack of stinging sarcasm by a cli- 
max of bitter invective. He accused Mr. Canning 
of being doomed to the disquiet of a divided 
cabinet, of sitting with his enemies while pitied by 
his friends, of succumbing to Lord Eldon, and ex- 
hibiting the most discreditable specimen of mon- 
strous truckling, for the purpose of retaining office, 
that the whole history of political tergiversation 
could furnish. Those who ever heard Brougham 
can form some idea how these vehement volumes 
and coils of expression would lash round and 
round the unfortunate form of the victim of his 
wrath. The writer of these papers has seen him 
in some of these dreadful moods, and has seen 
men writhe and tremble and shiver like birds be- 
neath the fascination of a snake or victims beneath 
the dreaded lash. He was pouring on his way, 
like Hannibal over the Alps, through torrents of 
vinegar, when Canning, apparently unable to en- 
dure it longer, started to his feet, his voice ringing 
or hissing through the House, “That is false!” 
The laws of the House were broken, all was in 
turmoil. The Speaker interfered ; the two orators 
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were speedily in the charge of the Black Rod, and 
it was only by the dexterity of Sir Robert Wilson, 
and the promise that the affair should produce no 
consequences out of doors, that the tempest was 
hushed and the affray subsided into calm. 

We do not so often see these two men placed 
either in juxtaposition or in contrast with each 
other as their great predecessors Pitt and Fox; in 
truth, their conflicts were not soamiable. Pitt and 
Fox, it may be believed, as we have said, had a 
mutual admiration for each other; it is impossi- 
ble to resist the impression that in Brougham and 
‘Canning alike existed a spirit of acrid bitterness 
and jealousy. Brougham was likely to feel some 
scorn for Canning ; his attainments and gifts were 
not likely to impress him as more than those of a 
pretty man, while he yet possibly felt some irrita- 
tion that he should have attained to and kept so 
eminent a place in the councils of the sovereign. 
Canning would very likely regard with some envy 
the marvellous versatility and Crichton-like attain- 
ments of Brougham, while he would very likely 
also regard their possessor as a sort of savage ogre, 
a grim kind of Caliban, or at best a sort of coun- 
sellor from Pandemonium. Fox and Pitt were 
gentlemen, both related to the high peerage of the 
land. Canning and Brougham had both struggled 
up—and the remark is especially true of Canning— 
through the rough paths almost of poverty to their 
places of power. Canning was a courtier, and he 
looked it—elegant, bland, graceful, and prepossess- 
ing. Brougham exactly the reverse of all this: his 
face presented no such conformation of features as 
maidens love to look upon, but, as has been said, 
his nose, mouth, and eyes all seemed huddled 
together in the centre of his face, concealed 
amidst folds and corrugations. When Canning, 
rose to speak he stood erect and graceful, as one 
expecting and receiving applause; Brougham 
stood up cold and concentrated, as if assured that 
he should receive more hate than applause, but 
quite satisfied with the power which he knew to 
reside in himself. It has been remarked that the 
studies of the men, even from their earliest years, 
were quite different. While yet a boy Brougham 
made himself remarkable by his excursions in the 
fields of mathematics, and found his name enrolled, 
although only a youth, in the Transactions of the 
Royal Society ; Canning disported himself in light 
flashes of fancy and wit in the pages of the “ Anti- 
Jacobin.” It was finely said, in the pathway of 
their speech Canning went forth like a lapidary, 
picking up gems of great value and fitting them to 
adorn the diadems of kings ; Brougham went forth 
like a giant with an iron mace to dash the rocks to 
pieces and to prepare the pathway along which the 
people might travel. When Canning chose to be 
eloquent how elegant and how smooth were his 
periods, and his images, like them, captivating 
and charming; his sentences as they rolled, so they 
were rounded. Brougham, on the contrary, was 
like one who arose to shake terribly the earth; 
there was no smooth period, there was no rhetorical 
polish, he cared not for euphony or even for con- 
catination ; and yet in the peal and swell of his 
involved and perplexing parentheses the hearer 
was borne along as upon a stormy Atlantic wave. 





A contemporary writer, in a forgotten volume 
issued upwards of half a century since, describes, 
in a manner most quaint yet of singular strength, 
the scene to which we have just referred, when 
Canning and Brougham came to open conflict. 
He refers to the circuitous route along which from 
its commencement Brougham travelled in his 
speech to its direful end. The writer says he began 
‘touching backslidings from principles, and ter- 
giversations for lucre of office. At the outset his 
speech was disjointed and ragged, so that no man 
might determine the aim thereof. It did ramble 
over the records of the humiliation of genius at 
the throne of power, and of the dereliction of 
principle for the sake of office; and thence it did 
cull whatever was degrading. But still there was 
no allusion to Canning, nor was there an object 
which ordinary men could divine. When, however, 
he had proceeded for a good space, he did ever 
and anon glare his eye and point his finger to 
make the aim and the direction sure. Canning 
himself seemed to be the first who was aware 
where and how terrible was to be the collision; 
and he did keep writhing of his body to this side 
and to that, and withal rolling his eyes, as if 
anxious to find out some shelter from the storm. 
Anon the House caught the impression one by 
one, and had it been possible to spare one moment 
to reflect upon them, the gaping and grinning 
might have given cause of much laughter. By 
this time, however, the breath of every man in the 
House was held as of chains; a pen which one of 
the clerks did let fall upon the matting below was 
audible in its fall even to the remotest bench in 
the gallery; and the recumbent members in the 
slumbering galleries upon both sides did start 
from their sleep, as though their dreams had been 
not of the dissolution of Parliament only, but of 
the dissolution of nature itself! The stiffness of 
Brougham’s figure was clean gone; he did twine 
himself as lithe as the proboscis of an elephant, 
and while his features were concentrated almost to 
a point, he did glare towards every part of the 
House in succession, and, sounding the death- 
knell of the Right Honourable Secretary’s prudence 
and forbearance, with both his elenched fists on 
the table, he did hurl at him an accusation more 
dreadful in its gall and more agonising in its 
effects than ever was hurled at man within the 
same walls. It was a thunder-cloud coming over 
some giant peak; there is but one flash, and but 
one peal; the sublimity vanisheth, and all that is 
left is a small pattering of rain. Canning, high 
as he confessedly is, was shattered and ruined, in 
that he did disclose great weakness ; he did utter 
his angry and unguarded words, and then came 
patter and commonplace. Howbeit, even here 
the self-possession of Brougham did not leave 
him, for as he did turn to snatch up his hat and 
walk forth of the House—doubtless to make the 
only reply which, as a man, he only could make to 
the Secretary—the fire which but a moment before 
had burned and blazed from every feature of his 
face, and given a quivering of fearful animation to 
every muscle of his body, was extinguished, and 
his wonted sombre hue and stiffened manner had 
returned.” 





JOHN CONSTABLE. 


HE great painter whose life we are about .to 
briefly sketch was peculiarly one of nature’s 
own children, and his motto through. life, 

expressed. both in his art and his spoken utter- 
ances, was that of Boileau: ‘‘ Rien n’est beau: que le 


vrai.” Although his pictures possess much true 
poetical feeling, he was wont to express his belief 
that, ‘‘ Ideal art in landscape is all nonsense,” and 
to consider such works as the bulk of Turner’s as 
“golden dreams.” This is not, however, the 
place for the discussion of such ideas, for which 
much can be said on both sides. “I like de 
landscapes of Constable,” said Fuseli; “he is 
always picturesque, of a fine colour, and de lights 
always in the right places; but he makes me call 
for my great-coat and umbrella;” the latter part of 
his remarks being really the more complimentary. 
It implied that Constable, in his efforts to repre- 
sent ‘the rain-cloud, through which, however, the 
sun was sure to be breaking, the sparkle of dew, 
and freshness of English country nature generally, 
had been thoroughly successful. 

John Constable was born at East Bergholt, 
Suffolk, on the 11th June, 1776. He was the son 
of a wealthy miller, who had some ambition that 





his son John should go into the Church, or he was 
quite ready to put him in his own business. For 
a short time, therefore, there was some gentle 
opposition to the boy following art, an uncertain 
profession in those, and, indeed, in all days. The 
youngster had at school been accused of dreaming 
of his painting-room when he ought to have been 
studying French. Later his artistic longings 
broke out more decidedly, when he found that 
John Dunthorne, a plumber and glazier in the 
village, spent ,all his spare hours in outdoor 
sketching from nature. The father making no 
objection, young Constable was constantly in 
the glazier’s company, and had also a painting- 
room of his own, apart from the family residence, 
in the village. At this period he assisted his 
father, and was noticeably careful and diligent 
in his duties. His intimate acquaintance with 
the picturesque machinery of both wind and 
water-mills assisted him much in after-life. His 
leading biographer, Mr. C. R. Leslie, records how 
his younger brother, Mr. Abram Constable, saic 
to him on one occasion, *‘ When I look at a mill 
painted by John I see that it will go round, which 
is not always the case with other artists.” Bya 
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wind-miller every change in the sky is noted with 
special interest, and the foundation of Constable’s 
great knowledge of cloudland was no doubt laid in 
those days. He is described as then a well- 
formed, muscular, good-looking young fellow, 
who appeared well in his white hat and coat, and 
was known for miles around as “‘the handsome 
miller.” 

In 1795 the subject of our sketch paid a first 
visit to London, and was encouraged by Faring- 
ton, a then popular artist, who said that his style 
of landscape would ‘‘one day form a distinct 
feature in the art.” Up till 1799 he followed his 
father’s business, and art in a desultory manner, 
but in the latter year he became a student of the 
Royal Academy, not again to lay down his brush 
till death. Instead of grinding corn he now 
ground colours. 

In those days, and for long after, one of the 
most symmetrical of models in the Life School of 
the Royal Academy, and the best of servants to 
that institution, was Samuel Strowger, a Suffolk 
man, who had worked on a farm in Constable’s 
neighbourhood, where he was distinguished in 
the country phrase as “a beautiful ploughman.” 
Subsequently he had enlisted in the Life Guards, 
from whom the models of the Academy have often 
been chosen. ‘‘Sam,” says Mr. Leslie, ‘“‘ was 
chosen, and the grace of his attitudes, his intelli- 
gence and. steadiness, induced the Academy to 
procure his discharge, and to place him in the 
institution as head-porter and occasional model. 
Sam and Constable, who had known each other 
in’ Suffolk, were thus brought together again in 
London; and Strowger showed his readiness to 
patronise his old acquaintance, as far as lay in his 
power, by interceding, when he could venture to 
do’so, during the arrangements of the exhibitions, 
in behalf of his works. As they were generally 
views in Suffolk, they had peculiar charms in 
Sam’s eyes, and he could vouch for the accuracy 
with which they represented all the operations of 
farming. He was captivated with one of them, a 
‘Cornfield with Reapers at Work,’ and pointed 
out to the arranging committee its correctness, 
‘the Jord, as the leading man among reapers and 
mowers is called in Suffolk, being in due advance 
of the rest. But with all his endeavours to serve 
his friend, the picture was either rejected or not so 
well placed as he wished, and he consoled Con- 
stable, and at the same time apologised for the 
members of the committee, by saying, ‘ Our 
gentlemen are all great artists, sir, but they none 
of them know anything about the Jord’” Sam 
Strowger sat to Wilkie for the head of the intelli- 
gent-looking farmer in the “ Rent Day,” who, 
seated at the table, with his finger raised, appears 
to be recalling something to the recollection of 
the steward; and it may here be remarked that 
Constable and Wilkie. afterwards became great 
friends, and that the former sat to the latter for 
the head of the physician in his picture of the 
* Sick Lady.” 

In 1803 he had atrip on the Coutts, an East- 
Indiaman, the commander of which was one of 
his father’s friends. He was on board about a 
month, partly while the vessel was in the Downs, 





and made as many as 130 drawings during the 
time, which would sufficiently prove his diligence. 
When he was about to go ashore, the package in 
which he had placed his precious sketches could 
not in the confusion and bustle be anywhere 
found. When on landing he saw the ship out 
of reach, he tells us that he “ was ready to 
faint.” They were, however, recovered some time 
afterwards. Among them were sketches of His 
Majesty’s Ship Victory, fresh out of dock and 
newly painted, which he afterwards utilised in a 
picture of the greatest and saddest day in English 


THE LOCK-GATE. (Constable. 


naval history, the Battle of Trafalgar. In 1804 he 
was engaged in painting two altar-pieces for 
country churches, and in making some copies of 
family pictures for the Earl of Dysart. In 1806 
he made a two months’ tour in Westmoreland and 
Cumberland, the expenses of which were paid by 
a relative. This point is noticeable, for Constable 
was now thirty years of age. At no part of his 
life, however, did art yield him more than a very 
moderate income. He lived and died a much 
disappointed man. Much later than this he wrote, 
“*My art flatters nobody by imitations, it courts 
nobody by smoothness, tickles nobody by petite- 
ness, it is without either fal-de-lal or fiddle-de-dee; 
how can I then hope to be popular?” It wags 
in bitterness of spirit that he advertised, “‘ Mr 
Constable’s gallery of landscapes, by his own hand, 
is to be seen gratis daily, by an application at his 
residence.” 

In 1811 he was overtaken by serious illness. 
“‘ The course of true love” had not “‘run smooth” 
with him; an attachment which had commenced 
as a child had by this time developed into a strong 
passion, which was reciprocated by the lady, but 
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opposed by the family, a wealthy one, for almost 
obvious reasons. Sir George Beaumont, the kind- 
hearted connoisseur and artist, who believed so 
implicitly in the old masters, undertook to be his 
physician, and prescribed for him a daily walk to 
his mansion in Grosvenor Square, where he was 
to look at one of the pictures there as long as he 
liked, and take it away piecemeal in his mind’s 
eye, to paint at home from memory. The advice 
meant exercise, which this artist was at all times 
prone to neglect, and an interesting occupation 
for his mind, but it did not prove particularly 
beneficial. 

His life for some years was one of very fluc- 
tuating success. He could not sell his landscapes, 
but was rather more fortunate, pecuniarily speak- 
ing, in portrait painting, an art in which he was 
not half so proficient, and for which he cared 
little. Still, it improved his circumstances to such 
an extent that in 1816 he married Miss Bicknell, 
the object of his choice, who made him,an excel- 
lent wife. In 1819 Dr. Rhudde, a relative on the 
maternal side, who had at first been one of the 
principal objectors to the marriage, and had be- 
come gradually reconciled to it, died, leaving his 
granddaughter £4,000. The same year Constable 
came in for a share of his late father’s property to 
about the same extent ; and again, the same year, 
he was elected an Associate of the Royal Academy. 
Shortly afterwards an excellent friend, whose 
letters to Constable, in poverty or prosperity, are 
equally kind and interesting, purchased one of the 
most famous of his landscapes, the so-called 
‘White Horse” picture; and from this time on 
he was not entirely dependent on portraiture. In 
1824 he achieved a signal triumph. A French 
dealer purchased two of his larger works, and 
afterwards seven smaller ones, for Paris. The 
larger were given prominent places in the Louvre, 
and King Charles x sent him a gold medal. “‘The 
French artists,” Northcote had once said, ‘‘ know 
as little of nature as a hackney-coach-horse of 
a pasture ;” but they liked Constable greatly. 
French writers have since admitted that the school 
of which Troyon was a leading example owed 
much to him. Next year he was invited to send 
to Lisle, and again was rewarded with complimen- 
tary acknowledgments and a gold medal. It must 
be remembered that these were not yet the days of 
international exhibitions, and honours to English 
artists were rarely bestowed by foreigners. In 
1827 he removed to Hampstead, where next year 
his wife died, leaving seven children. He was 
never again the same man. 

The stricken artist, writing early next year to 
Leslie, says: ‘‘I have been ill, but I have endea- 
voured to get to work again, and, could I get afloat 
on a canvas of six feet, I might have a chance of 
being carried away from myself. I have just re- 
ceived a commission to paint a mermaid for a 
sign to an inn in Warwickshire. This is encou- 
raging, and affords no small solace after my pre- 
vious labours in landscape for twenty years. 
However, I shall not quarrel with the lady now; 
she may help to educate my children.” He was 
elected full Royal Academician almost immediately 
after the signboard episode. 





Constable, shortly after his election, called to 
pay his respects to the president, Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, who congratulated him as being par- 
ticularly fortunate in being chosen R.A. at a time 
when there were historical painters of great merit 
onethe list of candidates. Lawrence, who was a 
kindly man, had no intention of giving pain; it 
was simply his exalted idea of the relative values 
of figure over landscape painting. But the over- 
sensitive Constable long smarted under what he 
considered a personal affront. The fact is that 
artists, very usually the least worldly of men, are 
very often narrow-minded as regards art matters. 

A man of genius doubtless generally knows’ his 
own strong points, albeit he may be ‘modest 
enough in regard to them. Constable was well 
aware that his landscapes deserved higher rank 
than was accorded to them, and occasionally spoke 
strongly on the subject. 

A characteristic anecdote of Constable, told by 
a gentleman whose father sat to that artist, illus- 
trates our point: ‘ My father, who was something 
of an invalid in 1829, found himself seated (in the 
picture) ona bank under a tree, with his hat by 
his side, during a sharp shower, and rallied Mr. 
Constable about the background. ‘ Anybody,’ 
Constable answered, ‘could paint your portrait, 
Mr. Lee; no one but myself could paint that sky, 
and the picture will prove of value when there is 
no one living who has known you.’”* It is ques- 
tionezble, however, whether the exhibition of such 
a spirit would generally prove profitable in bring- 
ing “ grist to the mill.” 

But Constable’s nature was generally, as we 
shall see, very unlike this. He was quite capable, 
however, of smart repartee. ‘‘ How did you like 
my sermon this morning?” asked Archdeacon 
Fisher of Constable. ‘‘ Very much indeed, Fisher,” 
replied the artist; ‘I always did like ¢ha¢ sermon! ” 
This was said to one whom he knew full well 
would take no offence; they were close friends. 
The amiable but eccentric Blake was one day 
looking through a sketch-book of Constable’s 
when he came across a fine sketch of fir-trees on 
Hampstead Heath. ‘ Why, this is not drawing,” 
said Blake, “‘ but zmspzration!” Constable quietly 
replied, ‘‘I never knew it before; I meant it for 
drawing.” Another time he said, ‘ My pictures 
will never be popular, for they have no handling 
[z.e., technical execution]. But I do not see hand- 
ling in nature.” 

Constable’s mode of dealing with landscape and 
sunlight was original. Landscape painters had 
hitherto usually painted with the sunlight to the 
right or left, or as at sunset and sunrise. Con- 
stable loved to see his subject under the sun—when 
it was high in the heavens, far above, out of his 
canvas, but still in front of him. ‘* Moreover,” 
write the Redgraves in their critical work, “A 
Century of Painters,” ‘he fully appreciated the 
special characteristics of the English climate of 
our sea-surrounded land, its moisture causing all 
that wealth of foliage unknown elsewhere—that 
lovely verdure which foreigners so deeply admire 
and wonder at. Its breezy freshness delighted 





* “ Atheneum,” November 27th, 18So. 
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him, the rolling clouds, drifting tender showers 
over the rich meadows, and giving those accidental 
gleams of light, mingled with shade, so lovely to 
watch, as their shadows slowly float over hill and 
plain. He never thought nature 400 green, nor left 
the full foliage of summer for the brown tints of 
sun-dried autumn. Was not England, above all 
things, green? Was it not so distinguished from 
other lands? So he thought, and so he painted. 
“Thus his skies were generally masses of warm 
grey clouds, rounded off with edges of silver; 
here and there a rift opening through them into 
the blue depths of heaven beyond. . . But 
his greatest peculiarity in the eyes of the critics 
arose, more particularly from the habit he had 
adopted of painting uxder the sun that glitter and 
sparkle of white lights on his foliage—which, by 
those who had never observed nature, or who had 
no eyes to read her aright, was nicknamed ‘ Con- 
stable’s snow ’—was laughed at as spotty, and ever 
treated with ridicule by those who loved the patina 
of brown pictures, and in whose eyes all freshness 
was a sin against both taste and truth. It is told 
of Chantrey—who, as having begun art as a land- 
scape painter, ought to have had some sense of 
nature—that he took the brush out of our painter’s 
hands on one of the varnishing days, and, as poor 
Constable said, ‘ brushed away all his dew,’ passed 
a dirty-brown glaze over all his truthful sparkle to 
tone it down to the dull hue of conventional 
truth.” Leslie says, speaking of his great picture 
of ‘“‘ The Opening of Waterloo Bridge” *: ‘* What 
would he have.felt could he foresee that in little 


more than a year after his death its silvery bright- 
ness was doomed to be clouded over by a coat of 
blacking, laid on by the hand of a picture-dealer ; 
yet that this was done by way of giving tone to 
the picture I know from the best authority—the 
lips of the operator—who assured me that several 
noblemen considered it to be greatly improved by 


the process. The blacking was laid on with 
water, and secured bya coat of mastic varnish.” 
Sir George Beaumont and Constable never 
could agree in art matters, though the amiability 
of the baronet had gained the latter’s heart, and 
they were sincere friends. Sir George, who, 
though an amateur, worked as hard as most 
artists, had invited him to his seat at Cole-Orton, 
Leicestershire, and they often painted together. 
The baronet thought Constable too daring in his 
attempts at giving the brightness of nature, and 
had placed a small landscape by Gaspar Poussin on 
his easel, close to a picture he was painting, 
saying, ‘“‘ Now if I can match these tints I am sure 
to be right.” ‘‘ But suppose, Sir George,” replied 
Constable, “‘ Gaspar could rise from his grave ; do 
you think he would know his own picture in its 
present state ? or if he did, should we not find it 
difficult to persuade him that somebody had not 
smeared tar or cartgrease over its surface, and 
then wiped it imperfectly off?” On another 
occasion, Sir George recommended the colours of 
an old Cremona violin for the prevailing tone of 
everything, and this Constable answered by laying 





* Of which some of his enemies said that it was painted with his 
palette-knife only. 





an old fiddle on the green lawn before the house. 
Another day Sir George, who seemed to consider 
the autumnal tints necessary, at least to some part 
of every landscape, said, “‘ Do you not find it very 
difficult to determine where to place your brown 
tree?” The reply was, “ Not in the least, for I 
never put such a thing into a picture.” 

Leslie and Constable were one season together 
on a visit to Lord Egremont’s seat at Petsworth. 
The former found the latter’s dressing-table covered 
with flowers, feathers, bark, lichens, and mosses ; 
in short, anything which pleased his “eye for 
colour,” as the technical term goes, or might be 
hereafter useful as models from which to study. 
Constable always went to nature herself, if pos- 
sible, and recommended others to do the same, as 
the following anecdote will show. 

It was contrary to the usual practice of the 
Royal Academy for a landscape painter to be a 
visitor in the Life School, but Constable was, at his 
own desire, elected to that office. He selected 
for study some of the finest figures from Raphael, 
and from Michael Angelo’s Sistine Chapel, and 
posed the models in the Life School in like atti- 
tudes; an excellent mode of study, enabling the 
students to see how these great.masters had treated 
nature. 

On one occasion he thought it would be useful 
to the students to contrast the flesh with real 
foliage. Accordingly, he had a large laurel-bush 
cut down from his garden at Hampstead, to stand 
in the place of the tree of knowledge. Unfortu- 
nately (as his visitorship was just at Christmas 
time), the two men employed to convey it to 
Somerset House were seized by the police as 
garden robbers, who had stolen the tree for 
Christmas decorations; and, notwithstanding their 
protestations, were, with the tree, carried to the 
station-house, which Constable had to visit in 
order to redeem them from durance. Finally, the 
bush, with a few oranges tied on to give colour, 
and to represent the forbidden fruit, did service as 
a support to the representative of Eve. He wrote 
to Leslie: ‘‘My Garden of Eden cost me ten 
shillings. . It is no small undertaking to 
make a Paradise of the Life Academy.” 

On the 31st March, Constable attended his last 
meeting at the Royal Academy. Walking home- 
wards with Leslie, they heard a beggar chiid 
crying on the opposite side of the way in Oxford 


, Street, and Constable, one of whose pet quota- 


tions was, ‘Children should be _ respected,” 
insisted on crossing to see what was the matter. 
She had hurt her knee, but not badly, as she dried 
her tears when Constable gave her a shilling and 
some kind words. Next day he was employed in 
his painting-room, busy with a large picture of 


Arundel Mill and Castle for the coming exhibi- J 


tion, and towards evening went out on a charit- 
able expedition in connection with the Artists’ 
Benevolent Fund. He returned, supped, and read 
himself to sleep in his bed, as was his custom, a 
servant then extinguishing the light. That night, 
while in a faint, and before any possible remedy 
could be obtained, he expired. 

Some of the recognition denied him in life was 
accorded after death, and a subscription was 
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organised among his admirers to purchase one of 
his leading works for the National Gallery. The 
picture ultimately selected was the “‘ Corn Field,” 
which, in the original, or from engravings, must 
be familiar to every reader. 

That he was a benevolent man, and of kind heart, 
all his friends testify. One of them epitomises 





him in the following terms: He was “a gentle- 
man to the poorest of his species—a gentleman in 
a stage-coach—nay, more, a gentleman at a stage- 
coach dinner.” Then he must have been a 
gentleman indeed. English artists will always 
mention with honour the name of John Con- 
stable. 


HEALTHY DRESS. 


iN a recent number we gave some 
| hints on Healthy Homes. A not 
less important subject, and one 
more directly under personal con- 

trol, is Healthy Dress. 
We are not quite correct, how- 
ever, in saying that dress is under 
personal control. Many people have no freedom 
of will in the matter, being either slaves of fashion, 
or compelled by usage or by rules to adopt dress 
obviously injurious to health. But for those who 
are free to act, either for themselves or for those 
dependent on them, a few suggestions may be 

useful. 

Clothing should be light and _ loose - fitting. 
Lightness is not opposed to warmth, for the 
lightest material may make the warmest raiment, 
just as an eider-down quilt may be more comfort- 
able than piles of blankets. Neither should dress 
ever be so tight as to interfere with the free 
motion and development of the body. The 
tendency of late has been towards a tightness 
offensive to taste and perilous to health. We 
heard a physician lately say that.although some 
ladies might escape personal injury, the constitu- 
tions of the next generation would be terribly 
affected by the tight dress now in fashion. 

For children especially the dress should be light 
and loose. Many babies suffer from being tightly 
rolled up, and also from the weight of their long 
skirts. It isa mistake to leave the arms, legs, and 
necks of children exposed in winter, for they are 
more sensitive than grown-up people. One some- 
times sees the flesh of the poor little things quite 
blue with cold, and themselves cross and fretful 
with pain. And no marvel. For the same reason 
(it may be remarked in passing) perambulators in 
cold weather are mischievous things for babies, 
however convenient to the mother or nurse. 

Under-clothing should be changed and washed 
as often as possible. Wherever economy is prac- 
tised, let it not be in the laundress’s bill. This 
applies equally to bedclothes. 

Damp garments, especially shoes, ought to be 
put off at once. The bottom of the foot is par- 
ticularly susceptible of chill, and more complaints 
originate in thin soles than many people are 
willing to suppose. High-heeled boots are bad, 
for if used continuously they cause the sinews of 





the leg to contract. Goloshes, macintosh coats, 
etc., should never be worn for long together. If 
really waterproof, the insensible perspiration con- 
denses on the inside and makes the wearer wet 
and cold. If you find a corn coming, change 
your bootmaker as a preventive measure; they are 
frequently caused by a misfit, and the pain is a 
wholesome warning. Tight boots very speedily 
bring their own punishment, for “the gods are 
just, and of our pleasant vices make whips to 
scourge us.” 

The best hat or bonnet is that which most com- 
bines protection from sun and wind with lightness 
and free ventilation. There is a good deal, there- 
fore, to be said on sanitary considerations in 
behalf of the much-abused chimney-pot hat, if 
properly constructed ; and it seems likely to hold 
its ground against all comers. 

The merits of hoops and crinolines may come 
again to be a vexed question, the sterner sex 
naturally regarding with little favour what is to 
them a prodigious nuisance. But though pro- 
ductive of much inconvenience, there appears to: 
be no sound reason connected with health to 
condemn them in summer. But in winter the 
case is different. Not only is there the increased 
danger from fire, but medical men affirm that they 
have often been the cause of chills, and conse- 
quent illness. The weight of clothes should be 
hung from the shoulders, and not from the hips, 
in women. Most petticoats are faulty in this 
respect, but the evil may be easily remedied by 
tape passed over the shoulders, after the manner 
of masculine ‘‘braces.” Stockings also should 
be supported in some such way, for tight garters 
are very hurtful, and check the circulation of 
blood in the legs, causing varicose veins and 
ulcerous sores—the ‘‘ bad legs” which are so hard 
to cure. 

But, above all, never be tempted into wearing 
stays of any sort, except in consequence of physical 
infirmity and by express medical order. It is only 
after middle life that they are tolerable. They 
gradually weaken the spine, and make it unable 

to perform its appointed part. ‘They compress the 
chest and ribs while yet young and yielding, and 
thus lay the foundation of many diseases by hin- 
dering the proper action of the heart, lungs, and 
stomach. Tight-lacing of course aggravates the 
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evil, and may often be detected by the red hands of 
the devotee ; but any kind of stiff material round 
the vital parts is wrong, save in exceptional cases, 
where not merely belts, but stays are needed. We 
might as well all wear irons, because some people 
unfortunately have crooked legs. The things 
called ‘‘ bones” in dresses are only another form 
of the same blunder, which is the fruit of ignorance 
and bad taste. Any man foolish enough to marry 
a girl who has thus unnaturally squeezed herself 
out of;shape in pursuit of what she has been 
ignorantly taught to consider a ‘‘ good figure,” 
richly deserves his probable fate,—a sickly wife 
and children. It is not asserted that every girl 
with a big waist will make a healthy woman or a 
good wife; but it is almost a certainty that one 
who has artificially deformed and crippled herself 
will proveeneither one nor the other. 

That spinal complaints and consumption are 
much commoner among women than men, is chiefly 
owing to their early use of stays. Boys get on 
very well without them, and girls are sent into the 
world with a backbone not less fitted to do its own 
work, if they will only let it alone to do so. The 
muscles of the back, as of all parts, strengthen 
with use ; but they become weak, and their power 
is lessened by the substitution of artificial support 
to the spinal column. When a woman faints, the 
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se HiTIE nineteenth century has made 

of the negro a man; the twentieth 

will make of Africa a world.” 

Thus spoke Victor Hugo at the 

last annual assemblage held to 

commemorate the emancipation 

of the blacks. In seeing the 

army of explorers who are marching for the con- 

quest of this land, so long almost unknown, we 

may believe that the poet has spoken a great 
truth. 

On the sth of May, 1880, the Trans-Saharan 
Society urged the French Government to encourage 
the project of making a railroad across the desert. 
Already the locomotives are mounting the valley 
of the Nile. They unite the Cape of Good Hope 
to the Orange River, and will soon unite Réne to 
Tunis. Italy establishes her markets at Assab, on 
the Red Sea, and sends her numerous explorers 
across Ethiopia towards the centre of the con- 
tinent. M. Soleillet is setting out for Timbuctoo 
with the encouragement of the French Govern- 
ment. Dr. Linz proceeds there along the Maroc 
with a mission from the Society of Berlin, and 
whilst M. Savorgnan, from Brazza, was ascending 
the Ogovai, and Stanley the Congo, Wilson and 
Felkin, accompanied by the ambassadors of the 








first thing instinctively done is to open her stays, 
or cut her staylaces, common sense suggesting 
that she should be able to breathe freely. The 
distorted feet of a Chinese woman are a barbarism 
slight in comparison, because no vital organ is 
injured; but it is calculated by competent authority 
that in civilised England nearly 15,000 * silly 
women” perish every year simply from the evil 
effects of stays. And but for depopulating Bed- 
fordshire, it would be good for Englishwomen if 
all corset-makers were transported to-morrow. 
Let no mother be so stupidly cruel as for the sake 
of fashion to condemn her daughter to these hor- 
rible machines, with their train of fearful conse- 
quences; and let those who are wearing them 
leave them off (not suddenly, but by degrees), if 
they wish to escape painful disease. It is easy to 
substitute something equally warm and less costly, 
but pliable and soft. 

Our advice is given as the result of the united 
opinion of all medical men of any weight who 
have written on the subject. There is, indeed, 
one distinguished physician who defends stays, 
but it is on grounds of political economy; he 
declares they are very useful in killing off the 
foolish women, and thus leaving more bread and 
cheese for the wise ones, who will be the mothers 
of the next generation. He is not far wrong. 


EXPLORATION. 


great King Mtesa, were describing, before the 
Royal Geographical Society of London, the agri- 
cultural and vegetable riches of the high table- 


land of Africa. Within the last few months three 
great works of African travel have appeared from 
the same publishing house (Sampson Low and 
Co.) which issued Stanley's ‘Through the Dark 
Continent,” ‘‘Seven Years in South Africa,” by 
Dr. Emil Holub, ‘‘How I Crossed Africa,” by 
Major Serpa Pinto, and the narrative of Joseph 
Thomson, who led the expedition left without a 
chief by the lamented death of Keith Johnstone. 
The “Times” says that the appearance of these 
three books is ‘“‘a unique phenomenon, both in 
the annals of publishing, and of African explora- 
tion.” 

Truly it may be said of Africa in a very special 
way what was said long ago in Divine prophecy 
concerning the world at large, Mult pertransibunt 
et augebitur scientia, ‘Many shall go to and fro, 
and knowledge shall be increased.” Other im- 
portant explorations are going on, though not yet 
publicly recorded. The envoys of the Society 
founded by the King of the Belgians; the Abbé 
Debaize, supported by France; the Catholic mis- 
sionaries sent from Algiers, and the Protestant 
missionaries of the London Society, are exploring 
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at this moment the region of the Lakes Tanganika 
and Victoria; the Scotch missionaries that of 
Lake Nyassa; the Portuguese and the German 
explore the Benguela. The Society of Evangelical 
Missions of Paris has also had the pleasure of 
seeing presented, at a special meeting, on the 
zoth of April, 1880, to the Geographical Society 
of Paris, a missionary, M. Coillard, who had then 
just returned from the countries of the Zambesi 
after an expedition of about two years. 

Of the expedition of M. Coillard, and of that of 
Major Serpa Pinto, we have alone space to give 
some notice in the present article. The Portu- 
guese soldier is a worthy follower of men like 
Burton, Speke, Cameron, and Stanley; the French 
missionary has the noble spirit and lofty motives 
of Moffat and Livingstone. By strange fortune 
these two travellers were brought together, in a 
way and with results which suggest that their 
expeditions should be linked in one memoir. Of 
M. Coillard’s travels we are not aware that any 
book has yet been published, but Major Serpa 
Pinto’s volumes contain many references to him, 
as will appear in the sequel. 


EXPEDITION OF M. COILLARD. 


Prepared by an apprenticeship of twenty-three 
years passed in the South African mission field, 
Monsieur and Madame Coillard set out, on April 











MAJOR SERPA PINTO ARRIVES AT 


16th, 1877, from the country of the Basutos for 
the parts which extend from the Transvaal to the 


Zambesi. The personnel of this expedition was 
well chosen, and consisted in all of twenty-one 

: persons. First there 
was its chief, M. Coil- 
lard; then his courage- 
ous companion, whom 
the blacks called their 
mother; their niece; 
four Christian blacks, 
Azser, <Asaéle, An- 
dréase, and Aaron, 
with their wives and 
some children. The 
first of these, a person 
well known and much 
venerated amongst the 
Basutos, after he had 
suffered for his faith 
among the heathen, 
served as a guide for 
the expedition, which 
four young Bapivians 
and three young men of Léribé, charged with the 
care of the oxen, completed. The same spirit of 
faith, of enthusiasm, and of courage, animated 
this interesting party, one of whom, a young man 
named Bushman, passed every night with a large 
stick in his hands, and wrapped in his cloak, in 
attending to the cattle. and who, when the heathen 


> 
FRANCOIS COILLARD 











M. COILLARD’S ENCAMPMENT. 


natives asked him if he was not afraid of the lions, 
in the middle of the forest and unarmed, replied, 
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“My oxen belong to the Great Lord, Master of 
heaven and of earth, who well knows how to take 
care of me and my oxen!” Faithful to his duty, 
the young herdsman did not give it up but with 
his life, and when attacked with fever and dying 
on the banks of the Zambesi, he replied to a mis- 
sionary, who had proposed to pray with him, 
‘I do not pray now, but I praise!” 

The party formed a picturesque appearance. 
Besides the three whites and the eighteen blacks 
there were fifty-four oxen, eight horses, two goats, 
and twelve dogs, drawing or escorting three African 
waggons, with three tents. It was with these large 
conveyances, serving in turn for sleeping-rooms, 
for kitchens, for sick-rooms, and for carriages, 
that our friends traversed in two months the im- 
mense table-lands of the Transvaal. They had set 
out onthe 16th of April; they arrived on the 27th 
of July at the frontier. ‘They must then’ cross 
without bridge or barque the Limpopo; and the 
crossing of the deep sand beds of this river was 
anything but easy. ‘The sun had just disappeared 
on the horizon, they anticipated a fortunate pas- 
sage, and they were inclined to take a little rest, 
when one of the travellers found out that some 
of the oxen were missing at the call for them. 
What was to be done? The night comes on 
very suddenly in Africa; the shades were already 
deep; the lions were roaring in their neigh- 
bourhood, and no person was inclined to cross 
the Limpopo, or river of crocodiles. The next 
morning it was found that the good hand of 
Providence had preserved the cattle, and that 
the lost oxen were browsing peaceably on the 
bank. 

They came at length to the country of the 
Banyais, and they expected to be received by 
them with open arms, but it was the contrary. 
The Apostle Paul, called to Macedonia, found 
there at first a prison; thus thought our evan- 
gelists, when just as they arrived amongst the 
Banyais they were threatened with death. The 
savages expected to receive not Bibles or sermons, 
but guns or powder, and, finding the missionaries 
resolved not to give them any, they thought to do 
them some injury. ‘The country also was different 
from what they had expected. The Banyaian 
population dwell among precipitous rocks, almost 
inaccessible. Irascible and deceptive, their cha- 
racter is that of a persecuted people. The whole 
country is a park of slaves, kept for the chase of 
their two chiefs—that of the Zulus and that of the 
Matébélés, who come there every year to make 
incursions and frightful ravages. 

Under these circumstances there came to our 
travellers a division of the army of Lobengula, 
king of the Matébélés, charged with making them 
all prisoners, and ‘bringing them the following 
message: “‘I beg you to come into my country 
under the charge of these men, and to bring with 
you neither women nor dogs.” ‘This journey, 
under the escort of a band of savages, was not a 
pleasant affair. If any one gathered a flower one 
of the guardsmen ran directly, declaring that it was 
forbidden to take any specimens of the country. 
Did the missionary regard the heavens, he hin- 
dered the fall of rain. Did he begin to write, he 





was contriving some sorcery. It was necessary to 
have patience, and to leave all to God. 

After three weeks they arrived at the palace of 
the powerful son of Mosélékatsi. But before 
admittance into his presence, the missionary and 
his people must pass through the required purifi- 
cations, which consisted in being sprinkled by a 
sorcerer, or physician, with a green and gummy 
juice. The great monarch, distinguishable by a 
sort of apron made of bands of apes’ skins, with 
which he was clothed, awaited the visitors on his 
waggon at the extremity of a vast court. M. Coil- 
lard’s conductor insisted that he should begin to 
run, as etiquette required that people must arrive 
out of breath at the king. But M. Coillard went 
to him in a calm and dignified manner, and was 
received with affability by his savage majesty. 
During three months M. Coillard was obliged to 
follow his majesty from one encampment to 
another. 

Notwithstanding his ridiculous figure, Loben- 
gula is a cruel and crafty tyrant. The missionaries 
observed one day that he had been provoked by a 
little boy who had concealed himself under his 
chariot. The monarch seized a firebrand, burned 
the breast of the child dreadfully, and then quietly 
continued the. conversation and the interrupted 
repast. 

Their long waiting ended in a categorical re- 
fusal of Lobengula to let the missionaries establish 
themselves among the Banyais. He was afraid 
of losing his park and slaves, and he mistrusted 
those natives who could read by whom the mis- 
sionary was accompanied. Must M. Coillard 
return, then, by the same road to Lessouto after 
such great exertions? He could not resolve on 
that. On the other hand, to brave the refusal of 
the tyrant was an impossibility. They determined 
to go to Schoschong, capital of the Bananguatos. 
There reigns Khama, an intelligent chief, who has 
accepted the gospel, and forbidden the trade of 
strong drinks in his states. They arrived there 
after travelling a month, and very soon relations 
of friendship were established between M. Coil- 
lard and the chief. Khama advised the missionary 
to proceed to the Zambesi, among the Barotsis, 
and this resolution was taken on the 8th of June, 
1878. On the first day of August they arrived at 
the Zambesi, after having crossed the frightful 
desert of Kalahari. 

The native evangelists displayed an admirable 
example of ,devotedness during this journey. One 
of them, Eléazar Marathane, offered to connect 
himself with the principal chief of the Barotsis; 
and as M. Coillard hesitated to charge him with 
this perilous mission, he said, God, who has 
preserved us hitherto, will still preserve us; and 
if the Lord wishes to have my life, what is life to 
me?” When M. Coillard joined him again six 
weeks later Eléazar had taught the natives somé 
hymns and verses of the Bible, and acquireq 4 
great influence among them. The Barotsis areas 
intelligent and industrious as the Banyais are re- 
served and stingy. They are employed in works 
of iron and wood. Their boats navigate the im- 
mense river, and it was in their straight canoes 
that M. Coillard proceeded up and crossed the 
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Zambesi after having visited the magnificent 
cataract of Victoria, which the natives call ‘‘ The 
Thundering Smoke,” and concerning which 
Livingstone said, ‘‘ Such a wonder as the Falls of 
Victoria would suffice to render a continent re- 
markable.” 

Livingstone has left in these countries a lasting 
remembrance. ‘‘ As soon as the natives found out 
that we were missionaries,” says M. Coillard, 
“they came to us with presents, and when we came 
near, the population received us with the clapping 
of hands. We did the same, and then asked for 
news about the country. They then begged us to 
sing the name of Jesus, adding that Livingstone 
preached, but did not sing. On going to the 
Falls of Victoria we had undertaken to teach our 
conductors the verse of ahymn. People followed 
us from village to village, asking us everywhere to 
sing this verse, and told us, ‘ Livingstone spoke the 
language of the Béchuanas, but you speak our 
own language.’ ” 

In fact, the Barotsis have borrowed their dialect 
from the Makololos, or ancient Basutos, whose 
chief, Sébitouana, subjugated them, and became 
their king, or as they say, their father. We may 
easily imagine with what astonishment the Chris- 
tian Basutos, after so many wanderings, at a dis- 
tance from their country equal to what separates 
Spain from Holland, found themselves in the 
midst of a population speaking the same language 
as themselves. This remarkable circumstance 
seemed to them an interposition of God. 

It was not, however, without some hesitation 
that they were induced to establish themselves in 
the country. Like the ancient Romans, they 
wanted at first to consult the sacred birds. These 
they make swallow some medicine. If they die it 
is avery bad omen. The first attempt was not 
favourable to M. Coillard; but the second had a 
different effect, and from that time the chief en- 
treated the missionary to fix himself there. 

When M. Coillard quitted the Zambesi he left 
there the tombs of three of his companions—the 
young herdsmen, Bushman and Kosana, and the 
brave and noble evangelist, Eléazar Marathane. 
“Never,” says M. Coillard, “ during the eighteen 
months that we had travelled together, the least 
cloud came to trouble our relations. How much 
he had at heart the success of our expedition! A 
few days before his death he said, on hearing 
that the king, Robosi, had invited the missionaries 
to return after the rainy season and establish 
themselves in his country, ‘God be praised! my 
tomb will be a pledge of the mission among the 
Barotsis.’ I asked him if he regretted that he 
was come there. ‘Sir,’ said he to me, with a little 
sorrow, ‘you have forgotten my expressions at 
the church of Loribé. I offered my life to the 
Lord; it is He who shall say where my grave shall 
be dug; for my part that is no matter, at the 
4ambesi, as at the Lessouto, heaven is near us.’” 

Notwithstanding the superstitious fear of the 
pagans, M. Coillard obtained the permission to 
dig the tomb of his friend at the border of a wood 
near the village. The travellers there solemnly 
deposited their dead, under the shade of one of the 
trees of the forest, in the presence of all the chiefs 





of Sheshéké; and notwithstanding their profound 
grief, they sang a hymn and explained to their 
astonished audience the mysteries of death and of 
resurrection. 

Having returned to Europe, M. Coillard pleaded 
the cause of these people, to whom he hopes to 
be able shortly to convey the gospel. Other 
members of the Society of Evangelical Missions of 
Paris have visited England and Scotland to plead 
the same cause, and also for their own Basutoland. 
It will be remembered that a deputation specially 
came to London to urge the British Government 
to use every effort to put an end to the miserable 
war between the Basutos and the Cape Colonial 
power. The work of missions and of civilisation 
will, we trust, be no longer hindered by these 
political troubles, or by wars and rumours of wars. 

Our portrait of M. Coillard is from a photograph 
engraved for Major Pinto’s book, one passage 
from which briefly and happily expresses the cha- 
racter of the man. 


When on the point of starting we discovered that five of 
Mr. Coillard’s goats were missing. We let the waggons 
with the ladies go on ahead, whilst Mr. Coillard and myselt 
with a few of the natives searched about for the missing 
animals. We were enabled for a long time to follow their 
track, but lost it at last, so that at 6.30 p.m., with the shades 
of evening already upon us, we set out in pursuit of the 
waggons, leaving some of the negroes behind to continue the 
search next day. We picked our road with what care we 
could, it being now quite dark. Mr. Coillard, with his firm 
belief in the protection of God, was completely unarmed, 
merely carrying in his hand a slight switch. My belief was 
great as his, but I believed also in wild beasts on the African 
continent, and therefore was armed with my trusty rifle. An 
hour after leaving the Luale, we heard, quite close to us, 
upon our left, a most unholy chorus of hyenas and jackals, 
but could see nothing. My companion at times produced on 
me the strangest effect. There was something about him 
altogether beyond my comprehension. One day, I remem- 
ber, he was relating to me, with all the warmth of descrip- 
tion which his poetical spirit supplied him, one of the most 
thrilling episodes of his journey, which he concluded with, 
**We were all but lost!” 

** But,” I answered, ‘‘ you had arms, and ten armed and 
devoted followers to back you, so that under the circum- 
stances you have described there was an easy way out of the 
difficulty.” 

He shook his head and replied, ‘‘ It could not have been 
done without shedding blood, and I could not kill a man to 
save either my own life or the lives of my people.” 

I was astonished as I listened, for this was a type of man- 
hood perfectly new to me. I could not understand how in 
that southern and ardent organisation could exist an icy 
courage, a courage that I tried to grasp in vain. 

It was in fact a courage springing from those f67es d’alma 
which one of our best Portuguese poets succeeded in defining 
by that beautiful and expressive phrase. It was the courage 
of the early martyrs, which it is given to few to fathom and 
experience. As for myself, I declare that I do not fathom it, 
although it none the less excites my admiration. There 
were times when, during my travels, I found myself in the 
midst of a forest, unarmed, or, more correctly speaking, 
without a rifle, for some weapon I always had with me, and 
whenever this occurred, a vague uneasiness, an indefinable 
perturbation, disturbed my mind. I could not, therefore, 
understand the man who traversed the African wilds with a 
switch in his hand, that was scarce strong enough to cut 
down the blades of grass he met upon his path. It must be 
a sublime kind of courage which I grieve not to call my own. 
The track that Mr. Coillard and myself were pursuing was 
frequented by wild beasts, and yet the valorous Frenchman, 
unarmed as I have described him, was quite ready to traverse 
it, if I had no objection to bear him company. Madame 
Coillard, uneasy at our absence, had, however, caused the 
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we 


waggons to halt, so that we came up with them after three Family ties did not hinder the deginep which at 


hours’ walking. 


Although the gallant major could not discern 
the real source of his companion’s calm courage, 
the description of it is very honourable to him, and 
shows a spirit which leads us with the more interest 
to turn to the record of his own adventurous 
travels. 


length was satisfied by his appointme@t®p lead a 

Portuguese expedition, with the san Rof the 

political and scientific authorities of hw 

and the special patronage of the king,‘ 

whom the book of his travels is dedicated 
Partly from chivalrous loyalty, and p@geijt to 

express the adventurous nature of his jdlffey, 

he at first determined to call his book “ The 

King’s Rifle,’ but as this 





was rather vague he resolved 
to adopt the general title, 
“How I Crossed Africa,” 
dividing the work into two 
parts, the first still called 
“The King’s’ Rifle,” but 
the second bearing the 
name of Frangois Coillard, 
in grateful honour, as he says, 
‘of the man who saved me, 
and in doing so saved the 
labours of the _ expedition 
which I directed. It was a 
simple act of duty on my 
part.” 

The major started from Ben- 
guela, on the Atlantic coast, 
November 12th, 1877, and left 
Durban on the Indian Ocean 
to return home, April roth, 
1879, having crossed ‘the 
dark continent,” as Cameron 
and Stanley had crossed it 
not long before in the oppo- 
site direction, from Zanzibar 
to Congo. Stanley had in- 
deed just arrived at the coast, 
and the meeting of the two 
explorers was an agreeable as 
well as useful surprise. Major 
Serpa Pinto gratefully records 
the advantage derived from 
Stanley’s experienced coun- 
sel, while he on his part was 
able to render service to the 
hero of the Congo and the 
friend of Livingstone;  get- 
ting also his faithful followers 
conveyed to Loando in the 
Portuguese gunboat. 

The advice of Stanley led to 
some alteration of plans ; but 
as we have no space to enter 
into details, we briefly give the 
chief results of the expedi- 
tion. The official instructions 
were mainly directed to a 








MAJOR SERPA PINTO AND HIS NATIVE FOLLOWERS. 


EXPEDITION OF MAJOR SERPA PINTO. 


Major Pinto explains in his prologue how he 


became an explorer. In the Portuguese Army, he 
was On active service in 1869 on the east coast of 
Africa, in the Lower Zambesi. For years after his 
return, when on duty either in Portugal or Madeira, 
the dream of his life was to be an African traveller. 





survey of the hydrographic 
relations between the Congo 
Basin on the west and the Zambesi Basin on 
the east, and to obtain as much information as 
possible as to the countries and people included 
in or related to the Portuguese colonies on both 
coasts of South Central Africa. There was thus 
a national and political object in view, to which 
the ordinary objects of the scientific explorer were 
subsertient. But the traveller was capable of 
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carrying out both designs well. The record of his 
travels is valuable for his own country, and is full 
of interest to all ‘feaders. 

The first part Of the journey was through a re- 
gion nominally under Portuguese protection, but 
where many of »the tribes are substantially inde- 
pendent. At Bihé, for instance, a place well 
known to us the works of Cameron and 
previous travellers, Portuguese traders have estab- 
lished themselyeg without any reference to Govern- 
ment jurisdictiOm, and have made it the head- 
quarters of a nefarious traffic in slaves. Nothing 
said by Camerofi, nor by Livingstone himself, can 
exceed the warmth of Major Pinto’s denunciation 


. tad 





us, therefore, not cast a reproach upon a noble people, the 
first to unite themselves effectively with England to put down 
the infamous traffic ; upon a people who, casting aside their 
selfish interests in Africa, legislated for the abolition of 
slavery ; upon a people, among the freest in the world, who 
have extended their liberty to Africa. 


This is all very well, but the Portuguese Govern- 
ment could do more to encourage legitimate com- 
merce, and to put down the slave trade in the 
regions over which they claim authority; and they 
might show less jealousy, on both sides of the 

*continent, at the efforts made by the English for 
these good objects. The planting a good colony 
and garrison at Bihé, a healthy elevated table-land, 














FORDING A RIVER. 


of the traffic. But he maintains that his country 
1s not to be blamed. 


Those Portuguese traders, who penetrate most deeply into 
the interior of the African continent, cease, when they do so, 
to be Portuguese at all. I mean, that they are convicts, 
fellows who have broken out of the prisons on the coast, who 
should still be carrying the convict’s chain allotted to them in 
their place of bondage, and who, on escaping from the terri- 
tory where the finger of scorn of every civilised man was 
pointed at them, have fled into those remote regions, to seek 
among savages the refuge they have forfeited, and there to 
continue a life of crime. Such men cannot be said to 
dishonour their country, because they have no country to 
dishonour. In Bihé, as in Cassango and in Tete, two other 
gates of Central Africa, there are worthy and noble Portu- 
guese, who have done good service to humanity in lawful 
trade with the interior ; a trade which is the surest messenger 
of progress and civilisation in the land of the negroes. Let 





would be a good beginning of right influence by 
Portugal. 

After leaving Bihé, in making for the Upper 
Zambesi, Major Serpa Pinto passed through tracts 
of country never before accurately laid down on 
any map, and met with various tribes, especially 
of the great Banda family, about whom little was 
previously known. Of these ethnological dis- 
coveries, the most remarkable was a race of white, 
or rather yellow colour. 


The Mucassequeres may be styled the true savages of South 
Tropical Africa. They construct no dwelling-houses, or any- 
thing in the likeness of them. They are born under the 
shadow of a forest-tree, and so they are content to die. They 
despise alike the rains which deluge the earth and the sun 
which burns it, and bear the rigours of the seasons with the 
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same stoicism as the wild beasts. In some respects they 
would seem to be even below the wild denizens of the jungle, 
for the lion and tiger have at least a cave or den in which 
they seek shelter, whilst the Mucassequeres have neither. 
As they never cultivate the ground, implements of agriculture 
are entirely unknown among them; roots, honey, and the 
animals caught in the chase constitute their food, and each 
*ribe devotes its entire time to hunting for roots, honey, and 
zame. They rarely sleep to-day where they lay down yester- 
day. The arrow is their only weapon ; but so dexterous are 
they in its use, that an animal sighted is as good as bagged. 
Even the elephant not unfrequently falls a prey to these dex- 
terous hunters, whose arrows find every vulnerable point in 
his otherwise impervious hide. 

The two races which inhabit this country are as different 
in personal appearance as they are in habits. The Ambu- 
ella, for instance, is a black of the type of the Caucasian 
race; the Mucassequere is a white of the type of the Hot- 
tentot race, in all its hideousness. Many of our sailors, 
browned by the sun and beaten by the winds of many a 
storm, are darker than the Mucassequeres, whose com- 
plexion, besides, has so much of dirty yellow in it as to make 
the ugliness more repulsive. In my opinion, this branch of 
the Ethiopic race may:be classified in the group of the Hot- 
tentot division. In form it possesses many of the charac- 
teristics of the latter; and we may observe in this peculiar 
race a sensible variation in the colour of the skin. The 
Bushmen to the south of the Calaari are very fair of hue, and 
I have noticed some who were almost white. They are low 
of stature and thin of body, but exhibit all the characteristics 
of the Hottentot type. 


We suppose this race to be the same as the 
Kasekera of Livingstone, the J/a being a common 
. formative prefix in African tongues. It is probable 
that the Hottentot or Bosjesman race extends 
northwards from Lake Ngami to nearly 13 deg. 
south of the equator. 


Major Serpa Pinto discovered the source of the 
Cubango, and afterwards, on the extensive plain of 
Kangala, those of the Zambesi and Coango, 
which is but a large branch of the Zambesi. One 
of his curious discoveries is that of the bed of an 
immense lake, called the Makarikari, which com- 


municates with Lake Ngami. This lake is some- 
times full of water, and sometimes quite dry—or 
nearly so, with incrustations of salt, the name 
being said to mean “‘salt-pans.” It is singular 
that at the time of very frequent rainfalls in the 
country of the Matébélés, the Botlelé (a river 
which conveys the water of Lake Makarikari into 
Lake Ngami) flows from east to west. If, on the 
contrary, the heavy rainfalls take place in the basin 
of the Cubango, the current flows from west to 
east, and conveys into the Limpopo the water of 
the Cubango and even of Lake Ngami. This 
very remarkable phenomenon is a problem to be 
solved by geographers who are employed in hydro- 
graphic researches as to Central Africa. 

‘The interest increases when we come to the 
Second Part of the travels, the general heading 
to the chapters of which is “‘ The Coillard Family.” 
Nothing even in Livingstone’s Journals is more 
touchingly pathetic than the author’s account of 
his almost fatal condition from ague and fever in 
the autumn of 1878; his meeting with Drs. Brad- 





explorers and 
o the friendly 
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red to comfort 


shaw and Walsh, two zoologi¢ 
collectors, and his receptio 
camp of the Coillards, where [il 
true Christian kindness, and 

and health. deer 4 


Francois Coillard was and is the Si@@tj the kindest man I 
ever came across. To a superior ence he unites an 
indomitable will, and the necessary ss to carry out any 
enterprise, however difficult. Poss of great learning, 
the French missionary has a soul ed to take in the 
sublimest sentiments ; and if evert €xisted a true poet, 
he lives in Francois Coillard. See nd charmed to find 
the many good qualities inherent impthesAfrican natives, he 


does not see or does not care to seer gad ones. — This is 
his great defect, but ample excuse may, ¢ found for it in the 
sublimity of the sentiments which t birth. Madame 
Coillard, like her husband, is over with human kind- 


ness. The needy never sought leon empty away, 


nor did the sorrow-laden without consoled. In their 
eyes all men are indeed brethren ; their hand is open to the 
native as to the European, to the poor as to the rich, when 
the native, the European, the poor or the rich want their aid. 
As regards myself, I can never sufficiently thank them for the 
services they rendered me, services which made me more 
their debtor on account of the delicacy with which they were 
bestowed. 


In various parts of his book the Major speaks 
frankly about the faults of missionaries ; but his 
account of the Coillards proves that he has none 
of the indiscriminate dislike of real missionary 
work, such as some other African travellers have 
unworthily displayed. He thinks that sometimes 
missionaries attempt to indoctrinate the natives 
with truths too difficult for their infant-like com- 
prehension, instead of dwelling on points which 
every human being of the lowest intelligence is 
capable of understanding. On such matters his 
opinion may be taken for what it is worth; but he 
never speaks slightingly of the earnest devoted- 
ness of most of these self-sacrificing labourers, 
nor of the civilising influence of their exemplary 
lives. 

The portion of the work relating to the ,Boers 
and the Transvaal will be read with strange interest 
in the light of recent events. But we must refrain 
from further quotation. On returning to Europe 
Major Serpa Pinto narrated the substance of his 
travels to various public bodies, both on the Con- 
tinent and in England—notably to the College of 
the Sorbonne in Paris, and to the British Associa- 
tion at Sheffield in 1879, where we had the pleasure 
of meeting the adventurous explorer. In his pub- 
lished book he has recorded a vast amount of im- 
portant matter in a frank, modest, and interesting 
manner. The work might have been more artistic 
as to its literary style and method, but it would 
have then appeared less natural and less genuine 
as a book of travel. We hope the author may long 
enjoy the honours he has won, and that he will 
use his influence in advancing the best interests of 
the races under the Portuguese crown, in such 
ways as David Livingstone and Frangois Coillard 
would approve. 


— MAI 
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WASTE 


Ser) HAT becomes of the waste paper? 

4a} What is the final destination of 

the newspapers, the huge posters 

and the tiny handbills, the bulky 

ledgers and day-books, the epistles 

indited by angry creditors, faithful 

friends, or tender lovers (there 

were some hundreds produced, duly red-taped, in 

a certain famous breach-of-promise case), and of 

all the multifarious articles of which paper is the 
basis ? ' 

Much paper is no doubt literally wasted—rotted 
or burnt, and dissolved into gaseous vapours and 
ashes, which no chemistry or mechanic art can 
rescue or turn to account again. But the vast 
bulk of paper, after serving various ends, and being 
regarded as waste after these ends are served, is laid 
hold of by diligent and skilful industry, and manu- 
factured again into new and serviceable material 
for the pen or the printing-press. 

Few people have any idea of the vast industry 
involved in the utilisation of waste paper. That 
there must be an enormous amount of waste to be 
dealt with will be evident from the rough statistics 
of paper mills and their annual production. In 
France there are about 400 mills worked with 
machines, and in Germany rather more than 400. 
Great Britain has fewer than 300, but the produc- 
tion is equal to that of France, 3,600,000 cwt.; 
Germany being third with about 3,000,000 cwt. 
Austria comes next with 130 mills and about 
1,500,000 cwt. In the other European countries 
together, there may be about 250 mills, with about 
3,000,000 cwt. of production. This is independent 
of the American makers and those in other quarters 
of the world; and if we include those who do 
not use machines, we find the total number of 
manufacturers is about 4,000, employing some 
80,000 men and 180,000 women; and there are 
besides about 100,000 persons employed in the 
various branches of the rag trade. It is estimated 
that nearly 2,000,000,000 pounds of paper is pro- 
duced annually; one half of which is used for 
printing, a sixth for writing, and the remainder 
is coarse paper for packing and other purposes. 

The United States alone produces yearly 200,000 
tons of paper, averaging 17 pounds per head for 
its population. The Englishman comes next 
with about 12 pounds per head; the educated 
German takes 8 pounds, the Frenchman 7 pounds, 
while the Italian, Spaniard, and Russian take 
respectively 3 pounds, 14 pounds, and 1 pound 
annually, the consumption of paper being roughly 
in proportion to the education and the intellectual 
and political activity of the people. 

In France the utilisation of waste materials has 
always been an object of careful solicitude. The 
chiffonnier of Paris, with his basket on back and 
hook in hand, is a favourite study for lovers of the 
picturesque, and a fertile theme for sensational 
writers of the Eugéne Sue class. In that city 


PAPER. 


the waste paper is regularly quoted as an article of 
commerce. 

In London the number of wholesale dealers in 
waste paper is about fifty, and the extent of the 
business of some of these is enormous. Two 
years ago the waste of the Government Stationery 
Office alone was valued at nearly £ 34,000. We 
hope there is some diminution now, after attention 
has been called to the abuse, for assuredly this 
vast sum brought unfair perquisites to some 
pockets at the cost of the nation. 

The first process in the utilisation of waste 
paper is necessarily its collection. This in Lon- 
don is principally effected by the agency of 
the marine-store dealers. They number some 
600, and derive their supplies from all sorts of 
miscellaneous sources. Servants who take the 
paper as their perquisites, charwomen, office- 
cleaners, children anxious to earn a penny, thieves, 
frugal housewives, and the miserable individuals 
who with downcast gaze prowl the streets in search 
of scraps of any kind, all act as jackals to these 
waste-paper lions. But of late years there has 
been established a superior class of dealers, who 
buy waste paper in large or small quantities, and 
send their vans to collect when the quantities are 
considerable and the distance is not too great, 
When the vendors reside inthe country, sacks are 
sent to pack it in, and the paper may be returned 
either by rail or carrier, being paid for either by 
cheque or post-office order. Small quantities may 
be brought to the offices and paid for on the spot. 
Looking over the books of a very large and 
respectable dealer in this article, we find amongst 
his clientéle peeresses, bishops, colonels, clergy- 
men, and persons of every degree; while parcels 
come from Sutherlandshire in the north to St. 
Leonards in the south, and from Cornwall in the 
west to Yarmouth in the east. The transactions 
range from 3d. to £ 1,700—the former sum being 
paid to a little street waif, and the latter for the 
waste of a railway company. 

With these preliminary observations we will 
follow the progress of the waste from its collec- 
tion to its revival. For of waste paper it may 
be truly said, ‘“‘ Resurgam;” it undergoes pro- 
cesses of apparent destruction only to rise Phoenix- 
like from its ashes—or rather pulp—and to ap- 
pear again, as fair and as useful as before. And 
for the purpose of illustration we select the 
works of a large paper-maker at Sittingbourne, 
to whom we have an introduction. In a brief 
conversation we learn that the present price of 
ledgers and all descriptions of account-books 
is 10s. per cwt.; that the covers of these books 
are worth 2s.; old letters, envelopes, invoices, 
circulars, music, etc., 9s. 4d.; and old printed books 
(without the boards), ‘“‘ Blue books,” pamphlets, 
magazines, and such newspapers as the “ Times,” 
7s. per cwt., fetched, if within a reasonable dis- 





tance, from the homes of the sellers. 
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Placing ourselves under the genial guidance of 
Mr. F. Lloyd, son of the proprietor, we are first 
shown intothe sorting-room. Here about a dozen 
active-looking women are seated at a long table, 
engaged in sorting the waste, which is placed 
before them by labourers. Each woman has by 
her side three large baskets—one for printed 
paper, one for writing paper, and one for odds 
and ends which are not paper at all. It is mar- 
vellous to note the dexterity which long practice 
has given them, how deftly the scraps of printed 
paper, which are used for making the common 
kind, are separated from the writing paper, and 
these again from the rubbish. All around are vast 
quantities of the raw material, waiting for their 
quick manipulation. The work is not so dirty as 
might be expected, and it is pleasing to note the 
apparent healthiness and cheerfulness of the 
workers. At a first glance each woman appears 
to be dressed in a kind of uniform jacket, which 
on inquiry it appears is made up, with true 
feminine thrift, from the spare blankets of a 
paper-making machine, allowed them by the 
kindly proprietor. 

Curious things, as might be expected from the 
multifarious sources whence the paper is derived, 
are sometimes found in their heaps. On one 
occasion some cheques, ready signed for use, 
were discovered in sealed envelopes; articles of 
jewellery, too, which have carelessly been allowed 
to drop into the mass, sometimes turn up; and 
even dootjacks have been found in the bags. It 
is, perhaps, unnecessary to add, that these are 
carefully returned to the owners, when it is pos- 
sible to trace them. 

From the sorting-room we proceed to the boil- 
ing-room, where the materials are well boiled in 
enormous cylinders. In a corner stands a large 
heap of a curious material, which it appears is the 
pulp of straw treated with caustic soda. This 
straw in a subsequent process is mixed with the 
paper-pulp. The time required to turn the raw 
material into pulp is from five to six hours. As 
many documents of great private importance are 
brought to this room to be operated upon, the 
bringers can see them converted into pulp if they 
please, and so be eye-witnesses of their complete 
destruction. A curious story is told in this con- 
nection of a firm of solicitors, who in one trans- 
action scarcely exhibited the shrewdness which 
might be expected of gentlemen learned in the 
law. They duly witnessed the destruction of their 
documents, and jubilantly departed, only for one 
of the partners to return in a panic with the in- 
telligence that amongst the papers pulped was a 
policy of insurance upon a ship which had been 
unfortunately lost at sea! To his anxious in- 
quiries as to whether it could be restored, the 
only possible response was to point to the heap of 
pulp and a free permission to pick from it the 
missing policy—if he could. It is needless to 
say that our legal friend departed a graver—let us 
hope a wiser—iman than he came. 

After draining, the pulp is conveyed to the 
bleaching-room, to be steeped in a solution of 
chloride of lime. In this process great care has 
to be taken that the solution is not too powerful, 





or very probably the texture of the paper will be 
injured. 

The next important stage is the beating or 
cutting, where the pulp is clearedof the bleaching 
liquor, and various materials, $uch as size, are 
added, to enable the paper, whem manufactured, 
to take the ink. The pulp is hefé fiixed with the 
straw previously referred to, and thoroughly in- 
corporated intoa homogeneous mass, Inthe next 
receptacle, called the stuff-chest,ég added the blue 
or other colour in large or small Quamtities, accord- 
ing to the hue of paper desireds If blue, aniline 
blue is the material used. Here the pulp, by 
means of stirrers, is kept in congtamt agitation, in 
order that it may be of equa} eomsistency, and 
reminds one of curdled milk. 

All these processes, and many other subsidiary 
operations which we have not had space to de- 
scribe, are intended to lead up to one great object ; 
namely, the conversion of waste into new paper, 
which process we shall briefly describe. At the 
end of the machine, which at first glance 
is a bewildering collection of revolving cylinders, 
is a revolving wirecloth with holes of an almost 
inconceivable fineness. This will be readily ad- 
mitted when we state that there are no less 
than 3,600 holes to the square inch! Here the 
“liquor” comes to be manufactured, and the 
water as it drips through is carried off by an in- 
genious set of pumps working at the side of the 
room. The ‘blue water,” as it lies in the tank, 
bears a striking resemblance to the “ sky-blue” 
which in pre-Adulteration Act days used to be 
dealt out by the ingenuous London milkman. 
From this the pulp passes through a pair of 
rollers called the ‘‘couching” rollers. The 
under roller is simply cast-iron, while the upper 
one is covered with woollen cloth of a peculiar 
texture, manufactured forthe purpose. It is upon 
this upper one that the stuff is delivered. The 
pressure from these rollers is slight; and the 
pulp is next led on to an endless felt, and passes 
between two cast-iron rollers. ‘These rollers are 
closer than the first pair, and the pressure being 
greater, the sheet is now more dry and firm. The 
sheet next passes throughtwo other pairs of rollers, 
which press out the water and render the paper 
smooth and firm. It is then passed to the drying 
cylinders, which are hollow, and filled with-steam 
introduced by pipes placed at both ends of their 
axes. The paper is again passed through a pair 
of rollers, to smooth it after being dried, and is 
then wound upon a reel. As one reel is filled it is 
taken off, and another put in its place; and it is 
evident that the paper can be made of any length 
the reel is large enough to hold. 

The reel of paper made in the machine we are 
now examining is 7,335 yards long—that is to 
say, more than four miles—by 84 inches wide, 
and weighs 5? cwt. The whole machine is very 
ingenious. At one end is seen running in a 
stream of liquid, resembling curdled milk, and 
at the other comes out a finished fabric, the time 
taken in the manufacture of which is little more 
than aminute. Near the extremity of the machine 
is placed an apparatus for cutting any paper which 
has been torn on the reel into convenient sheets. 
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SUSSEX FOLK AND SUSSEX WAYS. 


BY THE REV. JOHN COKER EGERTON, M.A., RECTOR OF BURWASH. 


Apropos of 
wealth, 
some years 
ago a Ro- 
man Catho- 
licladylived 
for a time 
on the con- 
fines of our 
parish. One 
of our girls 
was in her 
service, but 
having left 
it was mag- 
nifying to 
her new 
mistress her 
late employer’s wealth, and by way of giving 
one instance out of many, she said, ‘Oh yes, 
ma’am, she was very rich; I do assure you, 
ma’am, that all her flannel petticoats were made 
of silk.” Till lately it was our custom for the 
clergymen, when officiating, to wear “‘ bands,” but 
my indifference to them was somewhat increased, 
and my inclination to give them up strengthened, 
by one of my singing boys, as he saw me search- 
ing for them one Sunday morning in the vestry, 
asking me whether I was looking for my “ bib.” 
When, in obedience to a celebrated judgment of 
the House of Lords, I left off the use of the gown 
in preaching, I was not a little amused by the 
question put to a lady parishioner by a good old 
woman, a Nonconformist, who asked in perfect 
good faith, ‘‘ What’s all this fuss, miss, about our 
parson and his white pinafore?” This ignorance 
of the technicalities of clerical dress is quite inde- 
pendent of respect for the clerical character, and I 
can hardly imagine any class of people more ready 
and willing than our Sussex folks are to recognise 
the work of a clergyman who does his duty among 
them earnestly and with a reasonable amount of 
common sense. There is, no doubt, a certain 
degree of traditional respect for the mere office of 
the clergyman; but this has to be fortified by a 
personal respect for the individual clergyman as 
an ambassador of Christ before it becomes a really 
abiding sentiment in an East Sussex man’s breast. 
Of the traditional element of respect I was once 
unexpectedly reminded while I was a curate in 
London. I had sent for the son of one of my 
late parishioners to come up to town, as I thought 
that I could get hima place. While I was walk- 
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ing with him through the City to call at a business 
house where I hoped to get him in, he was very 
silent, but he was evidently being struck with the 
small amount of recognition which I received in 
the streets as ‘compared with what used to be the 
case in Sussex, for at last he mustered courage, 
and said, ‘“‘ They don’t seem to make much account 
of parsons up here, sir.” Of late, however—as 
far, at least, as the younger part of our community 
is concerned—London and the country are be- 
coming much more on a par on this point. The 
old civility is now, I fear, looked upon by a good 
many as mere servility ; and occasionally the dis- 
tinction between independence and impudence is 
apparently not very accurately understood. I am 
not, however, in the least degree complaining, as 
I do not for a moment believe that the withhold- 
ing the old marks of courtesy means any studied 
disrespect either to myself or to my office. It 
arises, I believe, solely from a somewhat mistaken 
view on the part of our young people of the 
respect which they owe to themselves and to their 
manhood ; and I am certainly not without hope 
that as time goes on some of the present ‘‘ Mor- 
decais in my gate” will take kindlier views of the 
relations between us. When I remember the way 
in which many of my contemporaries at school 
and college have falsified in after life the evil 
expectations formed of them as boys and under- 
graduates—and by no means always unreasonably 
formed—by masters and tutors, I cannot lose heart 
about some of my own young parishioners whose 
tempers and dispositions as yet do not seem espe- 
cially amiable. 

I well recollect once walking with the good 
clergyman who preceded me in this parish, and 
passing close by a man who, keeping his hands 
well down in his pockets, took no other notice 
whatever of the rector than staring him hard in 
the face. The rector, fearing that there might be 
some cause for the man’s seemingly studied rude- 
ness, and thinking that perhaps he might uncon- 
sciously have given him some offence, spoke, and 
the answer he received was an extempore text— 
“Tt says in the Bible, ‘Thou shalt not worship 
man.’” The rector, not wishing to enter into any 
discussion then, passed on, but sent his sturdy 
parishioner afterwards some quotations from the 
Book to which he had appealed, showing that 
there is nothing especially unscriptural in a pa- 
rishioner recognising his clergyman. Whether 
the good man saw any reason to change his 
views I do not know, as he shortly afterwards 
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migrated into Kent, and has never returned to the 
parish. 

Whoever may have taken the trouble to read 
thus far will probably have formed an opinion 
that our people are of a somewhat matter of fact 
rather than superstitious temperament; and this is 
the case. Our local superstitions are few, and a 
ghost would be very strictly tested before it was 
allowed to pass as a genuine spirit manifestation. 
I once asked in our school, ‘‘ What is a ghost ?” 
a question to which one of the boys made answer, 
‘Something what somebody imagines.” I have 
reason to suppose that the idea was not altogether 
his own; still, it very fairly expressed our local 
opinion on the subject. I do not remember 
having ever heard more than two ghost stories 
connected with our parish, and they are told of 
days long gone by. Indeed they are in one 
sense interesting, inasmuch as they are an instance 
of the length of time which may be covered by a 
tradition involving only one person between our- 
selves and the very actor in the scene. My in- 
formant is an old parishioner now alive at the age 
of eighty-seven. Her grandfather, from whom she 
received the story, was born in 1737, and died and 
was buried in our churchyard in 1817. The affair 
with the ghost happened to him when he was 
about seventeen years old, or one hundred and 
twenty-eight years ago. 

Richard Balcombe, the young man in question, 
had newly gone to live as servant at ‘‘ The Green- 
woods,” a farmhouse in a very wild district on the 
He was sent 


south-western border of our parish. 
late one night with a message to Burwash, and he 
was warned before he started that a ghost was 
very often seen near a stile which he had to cross. 
He accordingly took with him a middling thick 
stick, and said that if any ghost interrupted him 


he would, by the help of his “bat,” try and find 
out what a ghost was made of. As he got near to 
the stile, he duly caught sight of the ghost in front 
of him, glaring fiercely out of the hedge. He put 
down his basket, walked quietly up to the place, 
and with his “ bat” struck out boldly. He owned 
that he then felt a good deal frightened, for no 
sooner had he struck than flames on all sides 
came flying past his head. However, he held his 
ground, and then discovered that he had smashed 
into a hundred pieces an old rotten tree stump 
which had dried up into touchwood, and the 
phosphorus in which shone with such mysterious 
brightness in the dark. A second ghost gave him 
more trouble. As he was going home one night 
from Burwash with a pair of half-boots which had 
been mended, he suddenly, at a stile again, came 
face to face with a ghost. Without more ado, he 
flung the boots at it. All at once the field seemed 
filled with ghosts, which jumped up and rushed 
away. The one waich he hac seen was an old 
grey horse which had been standing with its tail 
to the stile. The boots fell across the horse’s 
back, the horse kicked up its heels in fright, the 
boots slid on to its shoulders where they rode 
safely enough, and though the ghost had vanished 
it had taken the boots with it. 

The following instance of mixed ideas about 
this world and another, I look upon as very 





exceptional, though it comes to me from the 
tradesman who was serving the funeral in 
Newick parish at which it ocemwrred. In the 
ordinary course, he asked the woman who was 
attending the funeral party for’the registrar’s 
certificate of death. ‘“‘ Do yout mean the ticket, 
sir?” she said. ‘ Yes,” he replied, “the ticket.” 
“Oh, sir,” said the woman, “I put that in the 
box (z.e., the coffin); I thought the poor soul might 
want it when he got to heaven.” I should have 
been curious to trace the origi of this idea, as it 
has no parallel in my Sussex experience. I have 
never actually known more tlham one person who 
complained of being “ overlo ae and I do not 
think that she had any idea wi@ Was the cause of 
her trouble. I have heard of of€ man who, believ- 
ing himself to be bewitched, is tormentor, an 
old man who lived not far off, } ng from a lone- 
some barn in the shape of a @@M but the story is 
indistinct, and I could not ‘very much of it. 
I remember one poor woman telling me that, a 
few nights before, she had seen the evil one sitting 
at the foot of her bed. She spoke, and he came 
nearer to her. She did not quail, but boldly 
challenged him, and said, “Come on, I'll have a 
brish (brush) wi’ you.” She then began to say the 
Lord’s Prayer, and he disappeared. 

We have no haunted houses, and as a public 
footpath crosses the churchyard, our people are 
too familiar with the spot to associate it with 
ghosts and apparitions. In the parish in which I 
was born in Cheshire there was a large pool, in 
part overhung with trees, which as a child I never 
passed without a certain sense of awe, as I had 
always heard that every night at 12 o’clock a coach 
and six horses with a headless driver appeared on 
its banks. We have no similar terrors in this 
parish. 

Even our faith in charms, and other than ortho- 
dox methods of curing disease, is waning. A 
potato carried in the pocket for a certain length 
of time has been considered a specific for rheu- 
matism. I undertook to put the doctrine to the 
test myself once, and I promised the good woman 
who gave me the potato a bushel if it cured me. 
I carried it till it got almost as hard as wood, but 
without much effect. I laid it by for a time 
through forgetfulness, and on taking it again I 
found that unluckily it had sprouted, so that pos- 
sibly its virtue was diminished by reason of the 
sprouts; and I may be considered perhaps not to 
have given the remedy a fair trial. Two persons 
at least I know who distinctly affirm that they 
carried a potato, and that their rheumatism left 
them. They will not yield as to these two facts ; 
the connection of cause and effect they leave to 
the learned. Curiously nasty mixtures are occa- 
sionally given to children for measles and other 
childish complaints, but they are hardly worthy 
the dignity of print. I have known a person who 
went a long distance to have a live snake applied 
to the throat for goitre; and I have known of 
a servant-girl who tried the virtue of a dead one 
for the same ailment, but having worn the charm 
till it was no longer wearable, it was discovered, 
and on being obliged to throw it away, she said 
that if she could not have the dead snake she would 
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go somewhere and get a “dead man’s hand” put 
to her neck. The following cure for ague is 
vouched to me by one of my most trustworthy 
parishioners as having been much relied on within 
his own knowledge: a piece of the nail of each of 
the patient’s fingers and toes is cut off, as well as 
a-bit of hair from the ‘‘ nod” (z.z., the nape) of the 
neck. They must be taken without the patient’s 
knowledge, that is, while he is asleep, and when 
this is accomplished they must be wrapped up ina 
piece of paper, and “the ague,” which they repre- 
sent, must be put into a hole in an “apsen” (ze., 
aspen) tree, and be left there, when by degrees the 
ague will leave the sufferer. The connection of 
the ague with the aspen-tree is an anticipation of 
homeeopathy which may interest some of the 
disciples of that system. Occasionally the treat- 
ment fails, in which case “the ague” must be 
taken out of the tree, orthe malady will continue ; 
and my informant once actually saw a man come 
and unstop the hole in which he had deposited his 
son’s ague, and carry the ague away. 

Our recreations are not very varied. Perhaps 
the most real pleasure that we have is a good 
rabbit-hunt. An East Sussex man dearly loves a 


day with the beagles, and, little as I know about 
sport, I fully share the sense of exhilaration pro- 
duced on a clear bright winter day by the voices 
of the busy little animals ringing in our woods. 
The hold which the love of this particular form 
of enjoyment has upon some of our people was 
vividly brought before me some years ago in a 


conversation with a man who, by this and other 
means, had wasted a fair income and had come to 
poverty. I was asking him whether it was true, 
as was reported of him, that he was in the habit 
of saying that if he had his time over again he 
would live just as he had done. ‘Oh no, sir,” 
he replied; ‘‘ I never said any such thing as that, 
but I have said that if I had my time to come 
over again I would keep a ‘cry of dogs.’” Fox- 
hunting is little known among us. The quantity 
of “shaws” and wood unfits this part of the 
country for a good run, and it is said that the 
only fox which has ever been killed in this parish 
by hounds was a three-legged one which had 
been caught inatrap. And yet our parish has 
been the scene of the finish of one of the most 
remarkable runs recorded in the history of fox- 
hunting. I had often heard the tradition of a fox 
being found in a field just to the north of the 
village, dead of exhaustion, with a hound, also 
dead of exhaustion, lying a few yards behind it—a 
second hound lying exhausted, though still alive, 
not far off. The tradition always pointed to 
Salisbury Plain as the beginning of the run—a 
distance in a straight line of about 100 miles. 
The story in these bald outlines was known to 
so many old people among us that my interest was 
excited, and I set to work to discover the value of 
the tradition. A letter which I put into the “ Field” 
newspaper began to bring me information from 
one or two extra-parochial sources. The local 
version also stated that the hound was picked up 
and kept alive by a man named Leaney, who was 
afterwards paid for his trouble by some nobleman 
to whom the hound belonged. I found a descen- 





ant of this man. She knew it was right, but had 
forgotten the nobleman’s name. A letter from 
the son of an old M. F. H. in Wiltshire told me 
that the tradition of this run was well known 
there, though the locality of its end was forgotten. 
I was advised to try my informant with the name 
of Lord Castlehaven. Upon receiving this clue I 
went to my old parishioner, and, after some con- 
versation, asked her whether the nobleman was 
Lord Castlehaven. ‘She had been perfectly staunch 
when I had mentioned the names of other noble- 
men, but the start she gave when she heard the 
name Castlehaven, and the unhesitating manner in 
which she said, ‘‘ Yes, that was the name,” would, 
I believe, have convinced the veriest sceptic that 
Lord Castlehaven was at any rate the nobleman 
of the tradition. Putting together, therefore, 
the fact that the tradition of the fox and hound 
being found dead of exhaustion—with one more 
hound a!! put dead—is known in Wiltshire and in 
Sussex, and the further fact that in Wiltshire the 
tradition is coupled with Lord Castlehaven’s pack, 
while in Sussex Lord Castlehaven was the noble- 
man whom the story assigns as the owner of the 
hounds, I think we may fairly say that a run 
beginning somewhere near Groveley House, not 
far from Wilton, where Lord Castlehaven had his 
kennels,-ended in a field near our village. The 
spot where the fox and hounds were discovered 
was shown to an old man now alive by the person 
who found them, and the daughter-in-law of the 
man who kept the surviving hound till it was 
claimed, and who got paid for keeping it, was my 
informant on the point of the name of the noble- 
man, so that the evidence seems reasonably con- 
clusive. Any one who takes a map and measures 
even the shortest distance between Wilton, near 
Salisbury, and a point almost equally distant from 
Tunbridge Wells and Hastings, and in a straight 
line between the two towns, will see the remark- 
able nature of the run I have in vain searched 
the “‘Gentleman’s Magazine,” in which publica- 
tion a correspondent tells me that he remembers 
having seen a notice of the run, and I should be 
thankful if any one could refer me to the exact 
volume. The date of the transaction must have 
been, as nearly as I can make out, some year 
towards the beginning of this century or the end 
of the last, though it is true that the paragraph in 
the “‘ Magazine” may have been a reference to 
the matter in after time, and not a contemporary 
account. 

I cannot, however, discover that even in our 
very roughest times we ever reached in this part 
of East Sussex the roughness which characterised 
the sports popular in my native parish in Cheshire, 
almost within my own lifetime. It was only about 
the year 1824 that public bear-baiting at the wakes 
and on the Wakes Sunday, as I always understood, 
was put a stop to. A worthy woman, on whose 
word I could implicitly rely, has told me that when 
she was a child her little brother and herself took 
it into their heads to buy half a pound of treacle 
and smear it over a number of posts placed to 
keep carts out of the ditch in the lanes along 
which the bear had to pass on its way to Bunbury 
Wakes. She did so, and with her brother “ lay 
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up” to see the result. In due course the bear 
appeared, and soon discovered the sweet stuff, 
which, as was expected, it proceeded leisurely to 
lick. In vain did the “ bear-ward ” try to get the 
animal past the posts, and after sundry useless 
attempts he was obliged to take the creature into 
a shed close by, where the girl and her brother 
were lying hidden, and unmuzzle it, and so let it 
lick the more quickly. The poor woman said that 
the man’s threats of vengeance, which she dis- 
tinctly heard him uttering against the authors of 
the practical joke, if only he could find them, were 
so terrible that neither she nor her brother dared 
ever say a word about the matter till they were 
‘*man and woman grown.” I understood her also 
to say that she had herself seen men fighting, 
cock-fighting, bear-baiting, badger-baiting, and 
horse-racing, all going on at one time at the wakes. 
Fighting, indeed, was so completely a part of the 
business looked forward to at the wakes, that fights 
were frequently put off for a time with the under- 
standing, “I wunna foight thee now, I’ll foight 
thee Bunbury Wakes.” An old inhabitant of the 
parish has told me that he well remembered seeing 
four or five free fights in progress on the Wake 
Sunday within a very short distance of the parish 
church, and a large sandpit on the glebe, now 
enclosed, was specially devoted to these combats. 
On a visit to the parish three or four years ago, as 
I was walking along a lane under a high hedge, I 
heard a man in an adjoining field talking to a 
fellow-workman, who was on the top of a load of 
clover hay, about a very notorious fighting man of 
fifty years before, in whose transportation, after a 
long career of evil-doing, my father as a magis- 





trate had the satisfaction of being instrumental. I 
own that as the familiar name of bygone days 
caught my ear, I stopped to listen, and I was 
rewarded by hearing a perfectly independent ver- 
sion of'the American story of the Coon and 
Colonel Scott. It took the form of an exclama- 
tion of some stranger, who being just on the point 
of beginning a fight with an unknown antagonist, . 
discovered his terrible opponent’s name, and 
immediately said, “‘ Art thou ‘Joemug’? then I 
give up, for nobody never licked ‘ Joemug’ yet.” 
This fame of fifty years’ duration must have been 
powerfully earned. 

In connection with fighting, a friend, in speak- 
ing of his young days, has told me that, having 
his home in Cheshire, he went to school in 
the South, and that on one of his journeys, the 
coach being nearly a day late, it stopped one 
Sunday morning on a heath at no great distance 
from London, to let the passengers get out and 
watch a prize-fight. It seems hard nowadays to 
realise the fact that such an occurrence took place 
in the experience of any one still living. I will 
not venture to say that a prize-fight has lost its 
fascination even for our more civilised generation, 
for I never can forget the wild excitement caused in 
my own parish by the rumour that a fight was going 
on at Etchingham between Tom Sayers and Bob 
Brettle, and the way in which some of my most 
staid parishioners instantly saddled their horses 
and galloped off to the scene of action. Still this 
was a spectacle provided by celebrated professional 
gladiators; and our own local sports, even at fairs 
and feasts, are rapidly ceasing to be discredited by 
violence and brutality. 
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<HEN Phidias his Diana made,— 
) The while he wrought her head, ’twas seen 
His chisel on the back-hair played, 
As if such hair in front had been. 
A stander-by said, ‘‘ Why this pain? 
Thy goddess will be lifted high: 
Then who can see thy work again ? 
The back-hair will be next the sky.” 
He said—nor deigned on him to turn,— 
“The gods or back or front shall see!” 
So, let us all from Phidias learn, 
Faithful in everything to be. 
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bears on its waters. When James1, in one 
of his angry altercations with the Lord 
Mayor of the day, threatened to ruin Lon- 
don by removing the Court and the Parlia- 
ment to Oxford, ‘‘May it please your 
Majesty,” said the sturdy citizen, ‘of your 
grace, not to take the Thames also!” But 
the wealth of commerce is not its chief 
glory. Noriver in any land has so rich 
a record of historical associations, nor has 
been so celebrated in literature and art, as 
well as in commerce and in history. If 
the course is short, it is yet a right regal 
one, with scenes and events at every 





A ROW ON THE RIVER. 


HE Thames, king of English rivers, is also 
one of the most notable of the rivers of the 
world. Its whole course is not much over 

two hundred miles, less than a third being naviga- 
ble for vessels of commerce. Yet no river in any 
Clime can boast of such wealth as the Thames 


point which have world-wide interest. A 
whole library would not contain all that 
could be said about ‘‘The Banks of the 
Thames.” 

A glance at the “ Dictionary of the Thames, 
from Oxford to the Nore,” by Charles Dickens 
the younger, will show the immense range of 
topics to which that densely-compressed and ‘use- 
fully-constructed handbook is merely an index. 
Those who wish to know about the river before 
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its story gets mixed up with that of “the million- We come to the banks in July only for healthy 
peopled” city, and of the population of the busy exercise and cheerful relaxation, the quieter the 
suburbs, will find in the beautifully 
illustrated volume, ‘‘ Life on the Upper 
Thames,” by H. R. Robertson, curious 
information about the trades and in- 
dustries of the river folk, boatmen, 
fishermen, osier and rush cutters, and 
many more, besides descriptions and 
pictures of charming bits of scenery. 
Our summer idea of “the silver 
Thames” is widely removed from all 
antiquarian or historic lore. In the 
pleasant streams and rushy reaches of 
the Upper Thames, thoughts of streets 
and buildings, docks and shipping, 
are as far from the mind as they were 
before the invasion of Julius Cesar. 
Some persons suppose that the upper 
waters ought to be called the Isis, and 
that only after the junction of the 
Thame the two names combine to 
form Thames. But the learned Camden 
long ago showed that this was an 
error. ‘The name has always been BRAY CHURCH 
used by the people for every part of 
the stream, and Isis was never known . 
except in ancient documents and in the pages of better. Let others delight in boat-races, or luxu- 
scholars. Cesar writes the word Tamesis, evidently riate in steam-launches. A quiet row in the sum- 
mer evening is what we prefer. It re- 
quires more juvenile enthusiasm, how- 
ever, than we possess, to camp out 
when boating. It is all very, well at 
certain seasons, as at Henley during the 
regatta week, to have a tent for shelter 
when every bed in every inn is full; but 
the banks of the Thames, even far from 
any populous parts, are not pleasant or 
wholesome after sundown. Mist and 
damp are apt to engender catarrh and 
rheumatism, and in autumn the exhala- 
tions are heavy and agueish. If clear 
moonlight throws a glittering cheerful- 
ness over the water, the risk of cold and 
fever is all the greater. The comfort of 
home, or of an inn, is doubly welcome 
after a row on the water. True, there 
are no great hotels after the modern 
fashion; but a series of comfortable 
homely village inns will be found, such 
as Izaak Walton loved, and which are 
still favourite haunts with the brethren 
of “the gentle craft.” The landlord, 
learned in all angler’s lore, is delighted 
to show where the big pike lies in a 
sedgy pool, where the perch will bite 
most freely, or to suggest the most kill- 
ing fly to cast for trout over the mill- 
pond; and is not too proud, when the 
day’s task is done, to wait upon the 
oarsman or the angler at his evening 
meal. 
a Ta Se There is not a point on the Upper 
Thames that has not a charm and beauty 
Tames or Thames with a Latin termination. But of its own. In the chapter on “The River 
all such matters about the Thames or its tribut- Thames” in “English Pictures by Pen and 
aries we leave to geographers and antiquarians. Pencil,” published at 56, Paternoster Row, many 
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of the picturesque and romantic scenes are deli- 
neated. Referring to the book for description, 


| 


we have given a few of the familiar spots upon 
which the eye rests with pleasure. 


LALEHAM FERRY. 





SEA versus LAND. 


N former papers on this subject, I 
wrote of the encroachments of the 
sea (L. H. Sept. 1877; Feb. 1880), 
recent and in remoter ages, an 
the Yorkshire coast, namely, from 
Flamborough Head to Spurn Point. 
The same process has taken place 
on other parts of the east of England. 

The following particulars, relating to the sea- 
cliffs between Aldborough and Yarmouth, on the 
Suffolk and Norfolk coast, a distance of about thirty 
miles and farther to the north, have been supplied 
to me by Mr. Harry Morris, of Dalston Rise, from 
his own personal observation, and from authentic 
records. In Cromer it is recorded that the sea 
swallowed up a former church at Cromer, and 
many dwelling-houses, including, I believe, a 
lighthouse which stood on the other cliff. There 
is some account of it, together with a legend of 
the old church as still upright beneath the sea, in 
White’s “‘ From the Humber to the Thames.” At 
Eccles, some few miles farther south on the coast, 
there is a ruined church actually standing on the 
sand and shingle of the beach, that is to say, the 
tower and the walls; and I believe that at the 
highest spring tides the waves touch the ruins. On 
the Suffolk coast at Covehithe a large ruined 
church stands; but the sea having swallowed up 
all its houses, and the hithe, or hythe, where ships 
unloaded, there remains only one farmhouse 
with a few cottages. When th» great church fell 
into decay, there were scarcely any inhabitants 
left to attend, and the present church was formed 
of a small portion of the south aisle. 

Easton Ness and Easton Barent, a mile or two 
farther south, were entirely washed away by the 





sea. The latter place was large enough in its 
time to contain two places of worship. The last 
habitation of the place was removed about three 
years ago, a farmhouse, which at that time was 
quite on the edge of the cliff. The ness, as the 
name denotes, Easton Ness, was at one time the 
most eastern point in England, which Lowestoft 
now is, and East-town is as it were washed back. 

About two miles farther south is the pretty 
little town of Southwold, where the battle of Sole 
Bay was fought against the Dutch under Admiral 
De Ruyter in 1672. In the cliffs at this place 
there is the circular brickwork of a well, standing 
out of the ground like a little tower, clearly prov- 
ing that when the well was dug it was some 
distance inland. 

Dunwich is a still more notable case. It was 
an ancient ‘‘cittye” of the East Angle kings, 
wherein Felix, a Burgundian, placed his Episcopal 
See, and was the first bishop of the East Angles, 
who reduced the same into the faythe of Christ, 
anno domini 630. In the time of King Edward 1 
Dunwich served the king, in his wars with France, 
with eleven ships of war, most of which had 
seventy-two men each, and others “‘ forty to fifty,” 
who served thirteen weeks at their own cost and 
charge. 

It seems to have been a great town in old times, 
for, after it had began to be consumed and eaten 
by the sea (as it hath been wonderfully), so that 
there was in and before the 27th year of King 
Edward 111 taken and consumed by the sea above 
400 houses, besides certain shops and windmills, 
at the time this record was written there were 
only two parish churches left; but it states that 
eleven others were known, or the situation of them, 
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within the memory of man. In more ancient 
times it is stated to have had as many as fifty-two 
churches and chapels. The above are a few ex- 
tracts from a Ms. in the British Museum Library, 
entitled, ‘‘ Description of the Town of Dunwich.” 

It is supposed by Gardner, its historian, that 
Dunwich attained its highest zenith of greatness 
as early as the twelfth ccs...-v, and from thence- 
forward it was gradually destroyed by the sea, the 
mouth of the haven being subject to shift; and 
King Henry mr gave to the men of Dunwich 
£47 10s. to remove and repair the haven. All 
the royal aid, however, preserved not the Dunwich 
Haven from being choked up, a misfortune which 
occurred to it on January 14th, 1328; and the 
whole of this magnificent city, with its mint, 
churches, monasteries, etc., were swept away by 
the sea, as well as the country about it, and an 
extensive wood which was without the city walls. 
Now all that remains of its ancient grandeur is 
one ruined church on the cliff, and the wall of the 
Grey Friars’ Monastery. 

John Daye, the printer of the works of Arch- 
bishop Parker and Bishop Latimer, was born at 
Dunwich about the year 1518. The modern 
Dunwich consists of about twenty or thirty small 
cottages, inhabited by a few fishermen and farm- 
labourers. It has withal one inn, a farmhouse or 
two, and the residence of the Berne family. The 
late Rev. John Keble presented a lifeboat which 
is stationed there. The sea still encroaches at 
this place, though slowly. The date of the ms. 
referred to above is August, 1590. 

The following is from Walter White’s ‘‘ Eastern 
England,” and relates to Eccles, in Norfolk: ‘ At 
the foot of the sand slope (ze., on the beach) 
stands the tower, built of sea-cobbles, circular at 
the base and octagonal above; on its seaward side 
a nave and chancel are traceable by the remains 
of the walls half buried in the sand—a lonely relic 
and melancholy withal, telling mutely of the days 
long past, of the two thousand acres that once 
formed the parish of Eccles. There are now 
(1865) not more than two hundred and fifty. It 
is said that when tides are at their lowest the old 
foundations can be discovered far to seawards. 
Consumpta per mare is a phrase that may be read 
on old maps of the Norfolk coast. 

‘* Covehithe, Suffolk, was once a considerable 
fishing town, and had formerly a hythe, or quay, for 
unloading vessels. Its ancient name was North 
Ales, but the more modern one of Covehithe is 
supposed to be derived from Jno. de Cove, who 
possessed an estate here in 1308.” 

Davy, in his beautiful account in ‘‘ Architectural 
Antiquities,” gives to Covehithe remains this 
passing notice :— 

“These splendid ruins attest the former wealth 
and populousness of a place which now ranks 
among the poorest and meanest parishes in the 
county; all the ancient part of this once stately 
pile is now in complete decay, but Divine Service 
is performed in a small edifice erected within the 
nave of the old one, though it does not occupy 
one-half of it. This, as appears from an inscrip- 
tion on a stone on the north wall, was completed 





in the year 1672. The three grand arches at the 
east end still retain their position, though much 
mutilated, and for magnitude and form may vie 
with the noblest specimen of the kind in the 
country. The tower, which appears of a more 
ancient date than the rest of the ruined fabric, 
still remains entire, and is an excellent landmark 
for mariners. 

“Easton Barent (Suffolk) of ancient days has 
completely disappeared ; her well-peopled streets, 
her goodly domains, residences, her parish church, 
chapel-of-ease, and other religious institutions, 
her fertile pastures and cornfields,.and extensive 
deerparks and thickly-planted forests, are without 
one discernible trace to define even the bounds of 
their long-lost locality; nay, the high and haughty 
eminence which every homeward-bound mariner, 
and Ptolemy himself, could in other days distin- 
guish as the most prominent of eastern promon- 
tories, is exclusively a matter of history.” 

Such are some examples of the encroachments 
of the sea on the land upon our eastern coasts, in 
addition to those I gave in my two former papers 
about Yorkshire. 

It would appear from a trial in the Court of 
Appeal, March, 1880, ‘“‘ The Attorney General z. 
Tomline,” that it is the duty of the Crown to 
restrain the inroad of the sea on the coast. 

It was a case of appeal from the decision of Mr. 
Justice Fry, which Lord Justice James decided 
must be affirmed. The decision had been against 
the defendant, Colonel Tomline, who, as lord of 
the manor, claimed the right to remove shingle 
from the foreshore of the River Deben near its 
mouth, so as to endanger a piece of Crown land 
held by the Secretary of State for the War Depart- 
ment. The decision was on the ground that, 
although the removing shingle was a natural use 
of the foreshore, it was the duty of the Crown to pre- 
serve the realm from the inroad of the sea, so that the 
defendant was not entitled to exercise his right 
as landowner to the removal of a natural barrier 
against the sea, but, on the contrary, to preserve it 
from injury by any one. Mr. Justice Fry had so 
held, on the ground that the right was derived 
from the “‘ prerogative” of the Crown; but Lord 
Justice James went further, and said that that word 
was not strong enough, but that he would rather 
say that it was the “‘ duty” of the King of England 
to preserve the realm from the encroachment of 
the sea. If so, it was the duty of the Crown not only 
to protect the land by building walls where neces- 
sary, but also to keep up the natural protection 
afforded by the bank. He held, therefore, that 
the bank was under the protection of the royal 
prerogative. His lordship therefore concluded 
that the judgment of Mr. Justice Fry must be 
affirmed, and the appeal dismissed with costs. 

Lord Justice Brett and Lord Justice Cotton 
communed and gave judgment to the same effect. 

The question seems to me to arise out of this: 
can any private landowner call upon the Crown to 
protect his land from the inroad of the sea ? 


F. O. MORRIS. 
Nunburnholme Rectory. 
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IN OLD HYDE PARK. (P. Nasmryth. 


YDE PARK has, we suppose, always been a 
charming locality in the summer months, 
even before it became the out-door resort of 

fashionable London. Some of us who are apt to 
pine a little occasionally for ‘‘ nature unadorned ” 
would have preferred it perhaps in its old prim- 
eval condition—when it formed part of a virgin 
forest, which, for more than ten centuries after the 
time of the Romans in England, lay all round 
London to the north-west,—when, as Mr. Lar- 
wood tells us, “ wild boars and bulls, wolves, deer, 
and smaller game, a few native hunters, swine- 
herds, and charcoal-burners, were in all probability 
the only inhabitants of these vast wildernesses.” 
Out of this original forest the Manor of Hyde 
emerges somewhere about the time of William 
the Conqueror. It formed part of an estate of 890 
acres, extending from what is now Oxford Street 





and the Uxbridge Road, right down to the river. 
This estate William found in the possession of a 
great Saxon functionary, and of course took it 
away from him and handed it over to one of his 
Norman nobles, according to the authority just 
quoted, to whose volumes on the subject we may 
as well at once acknowledge our indebtedness for 
a good deal of our information. 

We shortly after find this estate divided into 
three manors—Neyte or Neate, Eubery, and Hyde; 
and Mandeville, the nobleman to whom the 
Conqueror had given it all, “thought it prudent 
to make his peace with Heaven by securing the in- 
termission of the holy fathers of the Abbey of 
Westminster; and as the prayers of the monks 
were a valuable commodity in those days, he gave 
in exchange for them” all three of these manors. 

It is to these monks of Westminster Abbey pro- 
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bably that we owe the first reclamation of the land 
from its original forest, and its first approximation 
to a park. They held it for nearly five centuries, 
and then Henry vii took a fancy to it. He 
already possessed the land near, constituting St. 
James’s Park, and also all the land on the north- 
west, covering the site of the present Regent’s 
Park. He only wanted the Manor of Hyde and 
the rest of the land in the possession of the 
Westminster monks, and he would be able then 
“‘to have the games of hare, partridge, pheasant, 
and heron preserved in and about the honour of 
his palace of Westminster, for his own disport and 
pastime,” as he says in a proclamation, right away 
from the river “to St. Giles in the Fields, and 
from thence to Islington, to our Lady of the Oak, 
to Highgate, to Hornsey Park, and to Hampstead 
Heath.” The spot now constituting Hyde Park, 
roughly speaking, seems to have been about this 
time enclosed and set apart for the rearing and pre- 
serving of game, and George Roper was appointed 
the first ranger or keeper at a salary of sixpence a 
day, with free lodging and fire-wood, and permis- 
sion to hunt in the park, to graze cattle, and so forth. 

It is pretty evident that by this time Hyde Park 
had become something more than a virgin forest. 
The monks had not occupied the land for five 
centuries without clearing and improving a good 
deal of it; and in Elizabeth’s time we find it the 
scene, for the first time, of a review. Her Majesty 
Queen Elizabeth mustered within the enclosure 
the Queen’s Pensioners, “ well appointed in 
armour, on horseback, and arrayed in green cloth 
and white.” Brilliant and imposing as have been 
many of the reviews held here in modern times, 
they would probably all of them present subjects of 
only asecondary interest to most of us if we could 
only see over again that medizval review, its 
buckrum queen, its blustering, bullying old park 
ranger in command of the Pensioners in the well- 
furbished armour and,the Tudor colours, wavering 
to and fro amid the green glades and secluded 
game coverts of the Manor of Hyde. 

A very curious incident is related in connection 
with the park while it was yet a private enclo- 
sure. It has been flatly contradicted, it is true, 
but on the other hand it has been confidently 
affirmed, that Henrietta Maria, queen of Charles 1, 
on the 21st of July, 1625, walked barefoot and clad 
in sackcloth through the park to the gallows at 
Tyburn, *‘ her Luciferian confessor riding along by 
her in a coach.” It was said that they knelt 
beneath the gallows, their prayer-books and 
rosaries in their hands, and prayed for the souls of 
the saints and martyrs executed for complicity in 
the Gunpowder Plot. 

It was to Charles 1 that Londoners were in- 
debted for the public use of Hyde Park, and 
it is said to have been a purely spontaneous act 
on the part of the king, of whom it is pleasant 
to have to record so favourable an item. This 
occurred somewhere about 1635, in which year 
a race for f 100 a side took place; and from the 
articles of agreement, still preserved in the 
Record Office, it appears that the park had by 
this time become a frequent scene of such sports, 
as the course over which the horses are to run is 





referred to as “the usual way.” It would appear 
that Hyde Park, before it was thrown open to the 
public, had become a centre of fashionable sport, 
and the dedication of the place for the recreation 
of Londoners at large no doubt added greatly 
to its gaiety and life. The troubles of the latter 
part of Charles’s reign did a good deal to check 
the popular pleasure-taking. Musketeers and pike- 
men, trained bands from the City, and dragoons 
from the neighbouring forts and guard-houses, 
now replaced the court gallants who had formerly 
been the prominent figures in the park. Now we 
have Fairfax’s army with laurel branches in their 
hats, marching through the park from Holland 
House to the City. Then come Lord Essex and 
Colonel Lambert to encamp on its open glades; 
and here too, in the beginning of May, 1649, 
Cromwell reviewed his own Ironsides and Fair- 
fax’s cavalry, all with sea-green ribbons in their 
hats, and delivered one of those wild, rugged 
harangues of his to the troops under arms. 
And again in the following May Cromwell passed 
through the park on his return from Ireland, 
amid volleys of artillery and thunders of popular 
applause. 

When the death of the king and the elevation 
of Cromwell had restored peace, the people again 
turned to their outdoor sports with renewed 
energy, and, as some thought, with -no great im- 
provement in morals. ‘Monday, rst of May,” 
we read in a chronicle of the year 1654. ‘“‘ This 
day was more observed by people gazing and 
musing than for divers years past, and indeed 
much sin committed by wicked meetings with 
fiddlers, drunkenness, ribaldry, and the like ; great 
resort came to Hyde Park, many hundreds of 
coaches and gallants in attire; but most shameful 
powdered-hair men, and painted and spotted 
women. Some men played with a silver ball, and 
some took other recreation, but his Highness, the 
Lord Protector, went not thither, nor any of the 
lords of the Commonwealth, but were busy about 
the great affairs.” 

It may easily be supposed that when the Puritan 
reign was over and Charles 11 brought in with 
him a full tide of profligate pleasure, this great 
playground of the London people of all ranks 
became increasingly festive and gay. ‘I am 
sorry,” says Pepys in his diary for 30th of April, 
1661, “I am not in London to be in Hyde Park 
to-morrow morning, among the great gallants and 
ladies, which will be very fine.” Evelyn, another 
diarist, was there on the particular morning 
alluded to. ‘‘I went to Hyde Park to take the 
air,” he says; ‘‘ there was his Majesty and an innu- 
merable appearance of gallants and rich coaches, 
being then a time of universal festivity and joy.” 
When Charles 11 came to the throne Hyde Park 
had again become private property. The Repub- 
licans had sold it in three lots for a little over 
£17,000, though, as we have seen, it still continued 
to be a common resort of pleasure-makers. 
Evelyn in another entry explains this. April 1, 
1654, “‘I went to take the air in Hyde Park, when 
every coach was made to pay a shilling and horse 
sixpence, by the sordid fellow who had purchased 
it of the States as they were called.” 
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The ‘sordid fellow,” however, probably had 
cause to repent of his bargain, for when the Go- 
vernment again fell into the hands of the Royalists 
they repudiated the bargain that had been made 
by the Parliamentarians. The royal domains that 
had been sold were resumed, and Hyde Park 
was again thrown open to the public. 

When we say Hyde Park, it must be understood 
that even in the days of the Restoration there 
was no such trim and well-kept public pleasure- 
ground as we have now. The “ Ring” then was 
what the “Row” is now. ‘‘ There they take their 
rides in a coach,” says a foreigner, “‘in an open 
field where there is a circle, not very large, en- 
closed by railings. There the coaches drive 
slowly round, some in one direction, others the 
opposite way, which, seen from a distance, pro- 
duces a rather pretty effect; and proves clearly 
that they only come there to see and to be seen.” 
What was the origin of the Ring does not seem to 
be clearly known. Within the past hundred years 
part of it could be traced just behind the farm- 
house in the park, and there are trees there, some 
of them probably old enough to have looked down 
on the fashionable world, exchanging as they 
passed “‘smiles and nods, compliments or smart 
repartees,” as Pennant says. ‘All around,” says 
Mr. Larwood, ‘‘ was open country, and nothing 
interrupted the view from the Surrey Hills to the 
high grounds of Hampstead and Highgate. One 
can imagine how delightful it must have been for 
the ladies, who came in their carriages from the 
hot play-house and the close confined sweltering 
streets of dirty old London, to be fanned by soft 
winds that blew over rich acres of ripening corn, 
flowering clover, and new-mown hay, or rustled 
through the reeds and willows on the banks of the 
pools.” 

There are points of great beauty about the 
park now; but every lover of nature in London 
will be inclined to look back with regret to such a 
Hyde Park—a rural world in which he could 
breathe such winds as are here spoken of, and in 
which he could here and there come across such 
charming nooks as our engraving represents. 

It seems to have been in the time of Charles 1 
that the great west-end park became the customary 
place for reviews. Soon after the Restoration 
20,000 infantry and 800 cavalry were reviewed here; 
and in 1661 “four hundred archers with their 
bows and arrows made a splendid and glorious 
show in Hyde Park, with flying colours and 
cross-bows to guard them. Great was 
the appearance of the nobility, gentry, and 
commonalty. Several of the archers shot near 
twenty-seven yards within the compass of a hat 
with their cross-bows, and many of them, to 
the amazement of the spectators, hit the mark. 
There were likewise three showers of whistling 
arrows. So great was the delight, and so pleasing 
the review, that three regiments of foot laid down 
their arms to come and see it.” 

On one occasion a peculiarly melancholy inte- 
rest attached to one of these great military dis- 
plays for which Hyde Park still continues to be 
considered the appropriate place. The occasion 
referred to was in 1777, when 20,000 troops were 





manceuvred on the greensward here while Dr, 
Dodd was being hanged at Tyburn. The gallows 
stood just by the Marble Arch, at the end of the 
Edgware Road; and such was the interest in 
Dodd’s case, and so immense the throng of those 
who came to witness his execution, that it was 
feared a rescue would beattempted. The vicinity 
of 20,000 troops, however, perhaps kept the people 
in check, and the sentence of the law was carried 
out without disturbance. 

A very noteworthy circumstance in connection 
with Hyde Park in olden times is the fact that the 
road running through it, or along the side of it, 
was the first road ever lighted up by lamps. 
William 111 went to live at Kensington, a pretty 
village far away in the fields, and large numbers of 
the aristocracy also settled there. There were a 
good many people with money in their pockets, 
therefore, to be met with passing to and fro between 
London and Kensington, across the park, and the 
highway gentry soon began to observe this. 
Robberies became frequent, and the king ordered 
the road to be lighted by three hundred lamps, 
and the effect is described as something “very 
grand and inconceivably magnificent.” 

Some time before the beginning of last century 
the middle of Hyde Park began to acquire an 
interest of a character almost rivalling that which 
pertained to its north-east corner, where, as we 
have intimated, criminals of every kind were for 
many a long day brought to execution. Its 
sweetest shades and most secluded nooks began 
to be the resort of duellists, and many a combatant 
has fallen in death here. 

It seems probable that Steele was one of the first 
to resort to Hyde Park for this purpose, and that 
he ran his antagonist through the body. The same 
year—1700—witnessed another on the same spot, 
and in this instance one of the combatants fell dead 
also. They are the earliest recorded instances of 
duels occurring in this park ; but thenceforth they 
became very common. ‘There was one favourite 
spot for encounters of this kind, and innumerable 
deadly sets-to have been witnessed there. It is a 
curious and interesting fact that upon this fatal 
spot, or very near it, the Royal Humane Society’s 
building now stands. 

The attractions of the Ring appear to have 
given way somewhat to the “ Mall;” and in 1730 
Queen Caroline seems to have taken what may be 
considered the preliminary step towards the pre- 
sent arrangement of the park,which has the “‘ Row” 
as its chief centre of attraction. She conceived 
the idea of draining a number of small pools and 
expanding a small brook—the Westbourne—still 
represented by ‘‘ Westbourne Grove,” “ West- 
bourne Terrace,” and so on—into a piece of water 
somewhat worthy of London’s chief park. The 
outcome of Queen Caroline’s effort was the Ser- 
pentine, one of the earliest instances of an arti- 
ficial sheet of water being designed otherwise 
than in astraight line—and that can hardly be said 
to have been designed, but resulted from the for- 
mation of the ground and the position of one or 
two pools. The Serpentine was finished in 1733; 
and the rural character of the park at that time 
may be imagined when it is stated that for at least 
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fifty years after this foxes were very numerous 
here ; indeed, so late as 1798, we hear of a pension 
being granted in compensation to the wife of a 
man who had been accidentally shot by keepers of 
the park while they were hunting foxes. We find, 
too, mention of beds of wild strawberries in Hyde 
Park about the middle of last century. As lately 
as the year 1815 one writer says that it looked to 
be a part of the country. Under the trees grazed 
not only cows, but deer, and the paths across it 
were few and far between. 

In modern times Hyde Park has been the scene 
of a good deal of national festivity. In 1814 
there was a very brilliant review held here in con- 
nection with the visit of the allied sovereigns and 
the establishment of European peace. The peace 
was soon broken again, however, and next year 
came the Battle of Waterloo, and the final banish- 
ment of the general disturber to the Island of St. 
Helena, and again Hyde Park broke out in the most 
elaborate merrymaking. There was a naval en- 
gagement on the Serpentine. Mr. Redding says: 
‘* Boats rigged as vessels of war were engaged in 
petty combat, and one or two filled with combus- 
tibles were set on fire, so as to act as fireships. 
First a couple of frigates engaged. Then the 





Battle of the Nile was imitated. Later at night 
the fireworks commenced. There was a painted 
castle, externally made of cloth. This mock fort 
gave out a pretended cannonade, amid the smoke 
of which the scene shifting, changed the whole 
into a brilliant temple, with transparent paintings, 
to represent a temple of peace, quite in a theatrical 
way.” The great park narrowly escaped the 
infliction of an annual fair. In 1840 it was 
seriously proposed to establish one, and the pro- 
ject was brought forward in the House of 
Commons, where fortunately it was defeated. 
There cannot be a doubt that, as Mr. Raikes said 
at the time, it would have been a source of end- 
less riot and disorder, and would have done much 
injury to the locality. A real fair—the whole 
world’s fair—was held eleven years later, in the 
shape of the ever-memorable International Exhi- 
bition, for which Sir Joseph Paxton’s Crystal 
Palace was erected, and within which, on the rst of 
May, 1851, was presented the grand culminating 
scene of civilisation and progress, of which Hyde 
Park has been a chief centre, though it must also, 
we fear, be regarded at the same time asa chief 
centre of some of the worst features that the march 
of civilisation seems ever to bring in its train. 


SABLE ISLAND. 


fi OME few years ago there appeared 
in the papers the record of one of 
those acts of canine sagacity which 
makes “it difficult to accept the 
generally received opinion, that the 
power of reasoning is confined to 
man, and that animals act upon 
what we term instinct alone. 

A vessel had struck on Sable Island, off the 
coast of Nova Scotia. <A large Newfoundland 
dog, the property of the captain, succeeded in 
swimming through the surf with the captain’s 
wife, who, with her babe clasped in her arms, he 
deposited safely upon the beach; then dashing 
off to a distant light, burning in one of the refuges 
built for the relief of shipwrecked crews, he 
attracted by his howling the notice of the inmates, 
who, attaching a lantern to his neck, followed 
him until he brought them to the objects of his 
solicitude. The locality of this incident, Sable 
Island, a place so unique, so little known, and yet 
in many ways of much interest, led me to think a 
short account of it would not be out of place in 
the pages of the “‘ Leisure Hour.” 

It was in‘the year 1851, when employed as one of 
the assistants in the Admiralty Survey of the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence, that orders were unexpectedly 
received to proceed to Sable Island, and report 
upon the erection of a lighthouse. Although it 
was unnecessary to hunt up old charts as to its 





whereabouts, yet upon seeking further information 
regarding it from the coasters and fishermen (our 
never-failing allies on such matters), all seemed 
singularly ignorant about a place lying within a 
hundred miles of a coast familiar to them from 
infancy. As a house supposed to be haunted is 
avoided by all, so there seemed a general agree- 
ment that the wider the berth they gave to such a 
place the better. Three weeks’ residence upon 
the island, and a careful survey of its dangers, 
only led me to endorse this as a most wise resolu- 
tion. The miles of breakers (so dreaded by sea- 
men) stretching out from either end of the island, 
with the mysterious currents ever drawing the un- 
wary within their fatal embrace, the ceaseless heavy 
surf breaking upon the beach, rendering landing 
always precarious and often impossible, the ab- 
sence of all sheltered anchorage, joined to the fact 
of the whole being frequently for days together 
enveloped in the densest fog, must ever render 
Sable Island a place to be avoided by the mariner, 
though lying only 145 miles from the important 
harbour of Halifax, and in the direct route of 
many of our large ocean steamships. 

Sable Island, twenty-two miles long, and its 
greatest breadth not exceeding one mile, is literally 
a vast sand-bank, for the most diligent search has 
failed to discover the smallest pebble upon it. 
Neither is tree or shrub to be seen throughout 
Situated in lat. 43°56 N., lon. 60°8 w., it is formed 
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by two parallel sand-ridges, shaped like a bow, 
concave to the northward. In some parts it is 
wholly covered with grass; in others the sand is 
scooped out by the wind into crater-shaped hol- 
lows, or thrown into sand-hills, the highest reach- 
ing to seventy-five feet above the sea level. 
Between these ridges lies a salt-water lake, having 
a depth of from three feet to twelve feet, though 
gradually filling with drift sand, extending from 
the western end to the distance of twelve miles. 
Formerly there was an entrance large enough for 
small vessels at the south-western end, but this 
was finally closed up by a heavy gale some years 
since. This lake or pond is a favourite resort of 
numerous wild-fowl; also of the female seals, 
which use it as a breeding and nursing place for 
their young, which, when sufficiently strong, they 
convoy across the beach into the open sea. These 
creatures, being seldom molested, are quite fear- 
less of man, and on a fine day I have noticed the 
beach darkened with them basking in the sun, and 
almost too indolent to roll into the water as I 
passed. 

Could the history of this unique island be writ- 
ten, it would disclosesthe fate of many a gallant 
ship marked “missing” on Lloyd’s list, whose 
crew have found beneath the fearful breakers on 
its submerged bars a resting-place until that day 
when the sea shall give up its dead. Frequently, 
after heavy gales or long prevalence of foggy wea- 
ther, pieces of recently-wrecked vessels, together 
with the drowned bodies of their crews, are cast 
upon the beach to tell their own sad tale. I was 
shown one spot on the southern side, a kind of 
sheltered cave, where, sixty years ago, numerous 
skeletons were found. Scraps of clothing and 
buttons with the number of a regiment told of the 
fate probably of some of the missing detachments 
of troops which left for England after the close of 
the American War, and who thus perished in strife 
with the storm when their battles were done. 

The frequent recurrence of wrecks, and the suf- 
ferings of their crews, cast upon the island without 
shelter, led the Government of Nova Scotia to 
form a permanent establishment thereon. This 
consisted at the time of my visit of a most intelli- 
gent chief superintendent, having under him a 
foreman and ten men. These, with their wives 
and families, were the only persons allowed to live 
on the island. There are two residences, ten 
miles apart, so situated that no wreck could occur 
without being seen by one and communicated to 
the other. There is also an empty refuge-house 
at the west point, to shelter any cast on shore in 
the night, where fuel and means of ignition are 
kept, with a large painted board giving instruc- 
tions in what direction they should seek further 
aid. At the central station large sheds have been 
erected for the storage of wrecked cargo, and there 
is also ample provision for the board and lodging 
of shipwrecked crews until the periodical visit of 
the Government tender releases them from their 
imprisonment. Two large surf boats are kept, the 
landing being rarely practicable for ordinary ships’ 
boats. Whilst no human power or skill can aid 
those who are wrecked on either bar, yet there is 
seldom loss of life to those who, comparatively 





more fortunate, are wrecked upon the island itself. 
This arises from the curious fact that vessels are 
invariably thrown by the sea right upon the 
beach, after beating or being lifted over the 
two ridges of sand which run parallel with the 
northern beach, the inner about 200 and the outer 
350 fathoms from it; the first being in three, and 
the outer in five fathoms of water. 

The amount and variety of vegetation on this 
gigantic sand-bar is extraordinary. Besides several 
kinds of grass, there are wild peas and other 
plants, affording subsistence to between 400 and 
500 wild horses and an innumerable colony of 
rats and rabbits, as well as the domestic cattle 
kept for the use of the establishment. These 
latter are always in excess of their own wants, as 
their own party is ever liable to sudden and large 
increase. In the neighbourhood of the chief 
residence, where white clover and other grasses 
have been sown, so luxuriant is the yield that over 


. 100 tons of hay are made annually. There are 


several edible berries, the strawberry in the richest 
profusion covering the ground upon which we 
rode, with none to gather them. Cranberries 
abound; and when I add that just outside the 
sand-ridges before mentioned, the very finest 
mackerel for size and quality can be taken by hook 
and line in almost unlimited numbers, it can 
scarcely be called a barren land, nor can those 
who live upon it be said to suffer privation. Yet, 
from what I could gather, the same men do not, 
as a rule, remain many years there. Certainly I 
saw it under its fairest aspect, during exceptionally 
fine weather. How different it would be in the 
fearful autumn gales, when, standing on the wes- 
tern look-out, twenty miles east and west would be 
seen a boiling line of breakers, could the vision reach 
so far. On such occasions, the superintendent 
told me, the oldest resident finds it impossible to 
sleep; the noise of the sea breaking upon the 
shore sounds like continued thunder; the whole 
island, like a creature instinct with life, seems to 
quiver and tremble as if each successive shock 
would hurl it into the deep; whilst sheets of spray 
and clouds of drifting sand form accompaniments 
to a scene which must be witnessed to be realised. 

During my sojourn there, the wild horses were 
an unceasing object of interest tome. Wild, I 
have said; for though their earliest ancestors were 
probably, like the rats, cast on shore from wrecks 
at the beginning of this century, yet their descen- 
dants have, in the lapse of years, become as truly 
wild as those who roam over the Pampas of South 
America. The few that are annually shipped for 
sale to Nova Scotia, being always the smallest in 
stature, have gained the name of Sable Island 
ponies, and as such they are much esteemed for 
their great endurance and power of work. They 
are satisfied with any food, and are sold for a few 
pounds ahead. But the generality are horses of 
the ordinary size, almost uniform in colour, which 
is about the shade of the island itself, with a tinge 
of red. Lately the breed has been much improved 
by the importation of brood mares, which have 
taken most kindly to their new mode of life. And’ 
most enjoyable for an animal does their life appear; 
for although in extremely severe winters a few die 
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from want of food, yet generally they have a suffi- 
ciency, and are free to go unmolested by man or 
beast. With their long-flowing manes reaching 
below their breasts, their flashing eyes undeformed 
by the hideous blinker, their virgin mouths never 
yet tortured by snaffle or.curb, their feet unshod, 
they may well be imagined to look down upon 
those domesticated ones, once free like themselves, 
but now shorn both of their flowing locks and 
their liberty, and toiling along in the heavy 
waggons of the establishment. That these latter 
have not lost their love of freedom, we learnt by 
experience; being obliged with my party to sleep 
at the eastern residence one night, where they have 
no stables, our horses were tethered for the night. 
My men, well accustomed to make a boat fast, had 
little experience of fastening horses, and the morn- 
ing found all gone excepting one. This afforded 
me an opportunity of seeing their recapture. The 
whole establishment was turned out and mounted; 
the fugitives, easily discernible by their cropped 
appearance, though in the midst of a troop of over 
one hundred, were, after a hard gallop and much 
twisting and dodging, finally cut off and driven to 
their stables. The horses are usually separated 
into two or three distinct herds, each headed by a 
most patriarchal-looking stallion, who ever pre- 
cedes them, and whom they all follow with un- 
failing fidelity. Their instinct tells them, when 
not near the few fresh-water ponds which exist, 
to dig in the sand small circular holes with their 
hoofs, which are speedily filled with fresh water. 
Strange as it may appear, fresh water is found in 
all parts by digging a few feet down. 

And now, how can we account for the forma- 
tion of this singular sand-bar? Have we not 
noticed a rapid mountain stream after heavy rain, 
its water darkened by mud and débris? Meeting 
any obstruction, its stream is divided into two 
branches, which reunite in gurgling eddies after 
passing it. In the immediate neighbourhood you 
will usually observe small bars of fine sand thrown 
up (always more or less in crescent shape), whilst 
the heavier matter passes onward. And is not 
Sable Island a similar formation on a gigantic 
scale? Far away in the Arctic seas the creation 
and launching of mighty bergs and ice-fields have 
been going on for centuries. These are carried 
by the great Arctic current to the south at a rate 
varying from ten to thirty-six miles per day. 
Meeting the northern point of Newfoundland, 
this stream divides itself into two branches, the 
western one entering the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
the other bearing onward its fleet of bergs and 
ice-fields along the eastern shore of Newfound- 
land, past Cape Race, and onward towards the 
south and west, until the combined influence of 
the summer sun and the sea warmed by the Gulf 
Stream causes them to succumb, and deposit their 
heavy masses of débris on the banks of Newfound- 
land (the formation of which banks are, I think, 
chiefly due to this process going on for ages); 
whilst the lighter parts held in suspension by the 
current are carried onward towards the westward, 
there joining once again that branch of the great 
Arctic current passing down the western shore of 
Newfoundland and flowing through between Cape 





Breton Island and Cape Ray; then, whirled about 
by the eddies and uncertain currents produced by 
this junction, it finally deposits itself on Sable 
Island. 

Admiral Bayfield, who has spent upwards of 
twenty years in surveying these seas from Labrador 
to Nova Scotia, writes thus in his valuable sailing 
directions for these parts :—‘‘ The formation of the 
extensive banks of Newfoundland and Nova Scotia 
is probably to be attributed to the meeting of the 
diverse currents; for the loose delta of the nume- 
rous rivers falling into the Gulf of Mexico, and 
borne along in suspension by the force of the 
Gulf Stream, as well as the earthy matter which 
icebergs are ever bringing from the north, are 
alike deposited within the comparatively limited 
space where the two streams come into collision.” 
Here then we have, in addition, another element 
bringing from the far south its contribution, and 
all, I think, tending to establish my theory. That 
the island is undergoing constant change is the 
evidence of the oldest residents, confirmed by a 
comparison of an old plan with that made by 
myself. The sea has rapidly encroached on the 
western point, while a contrary influence is acting 
on the eastern end; thus a wreck cast on shore 
about two miles from high-water mark, upon the 
spit extending from the eastern point, has become 
the nucleus of what is now a distinct sand-hill, 
several feet in height, and covered with grass. 

The Dominion Government have, I believe, 
lately erected two lights, which, with a powerful 
steam fog-whistle, will, it is hoped, lessen the 
number of casualties in this dangerous neighbour- 
hood. 





A STRANGE VOYAGE IN A 
BALLOON. 


AIN the occasion of the recent mar- 

| riage of the daughter of M. Paul 
Rolier, the eminent engineer, the 
Paris ‘‘Temps” reminds us of the 
singular adventure to which M. 
Rolier was exposed during the 
famous siege. 

M. Rolier, who is not yet forty years of age, 
was then young, and, as he still remains, very 
active and enterprising. It was the 24th of 
November, 1870, that, ascending in a balloon, in 
order to convey despatches from Paris to the 
exiled party at Tours, he performed the twenty- 
eighth ascent, the first of which, that from Durnof, 
had taken place on the 23rd of September. 

On taking his place at the railway-station Du 
Nord, in the balloon called La Ville d’Orleans, 
M. Rolier conveyed 250 kilograms weight of 
despatches and six pigeons, those poor but famous 
pigeons of siege notoriety, which M. Louis Blanc 
wished to make figure henceforth on the flag of 
the city of Paris. 

The Prussians having surveyed the sky as they 
were blockading the city, and having even caused 
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some cannon to be cast by M. Krupp especially 
for the purpose of directing them against balloons, 
but which, after all, did them no harm, it was 
necessary to set out at night in order to avoid the 
German projectiles. ‘Thus was the peril doubled, 
on account of the wind and the darkness. 

Scarcely had the balloon started than it arose 
to a height of z,o00 metres, challenging the whole 
Prussian camp, whose fires M. Rolier perceived 
like the phosphorescence of a considerable num- 
ber of glowworms. Then the balloon passed over 
towns unknown, but seen with their straight, 
glimmering lines, which Victor Hugo compares, 
in his book ‘‘ Le Rhin,” to those streaks of 
illuminated holes which run on the black paper 
burning in a chimney. 

The wind blew very violently. The balloon was 
rushing onward at a fearful rate. M. Rolier and 
his companion in the ascent, a rifleman, thought 
that they heard the noise of railway-train travel- 
ling with great rapidity. It wasthesea. It was 
the noise of waves breaking on the shore. All 
at once a thick fog enveloped the balloon. 

“Where can we be ?” was the question, not of 
fear, but of ignorance and curiosity. In the un- 
known it is impossible to determine anything. At 
length the fog is dissipated; M. Rolier looks 
abroad ; the balloon is proceeding over the sea. 

What sea? He counts the vessels which he 
sees. There are eighteen, and in the number a 
small French corvette, whose minute tricoloured 
flag makes his heart beat. Ah! if the corvette 
should perceive the balloon! The aeronaut lets 
the Ville d’Orleans fall down into the sea, and 
waits there until the French vessel should come 
and take him up. Signals are made to the cor- 
vette, but they are unperceived. The corvette 
disappears. 

Can we imagine their situation? This air-ball 
carrying on high the message of Paris to France, 
was threatened with destruction, and, as many a 
balloon has been during this severe winter, seemed 
doomed to be lost in the ocean. 

A German vessel perceives the balloon, fires 
a cannonade, and misses it. A little smoke, 
that is all. A vertical current carries off the 
Ville d’Orleans. It is a wild, distracted course 
across unbounded space. One of the carrier- 
pigeons is let loose, and carries this despatch: 
‘Lost, but ‘ Vive la France!’” 

The balloon descends; it touches the sea; the 
waves cover it with their foam; M. Rolier lowers 
a cord from the car of the balloon; the end of 
the rope is moistened’in the water, and the course 
is a little retarded. But almost certain death is 
threatened them. Presently land appears in the 
horizon. That long solid bank below is their 
safety. M. Rolier casts into the sea a sack of 
papers and of letters ; the balloon, being lightened, 
rises and goes eastward; it was going, moreover, 
towards the Frozen Ocean—the open Polar Sea, 
perhaps. Now again it is proceeding towards the 
firm land; it grazes the tops of trees. By the aid 





of the rope hanging out, M. Rolier, at the risk of 
breaking his back, descends in safety with his 
companion. 

The balloon immediately rises, and proceeds 
with renewed rapidity, almost suffocating our 
aeronauts with the gas that is escaping; both of 
them, exhausted, were fainting. 

At last they raise themselves. Where are they ? 
In the snow. They see something move on the 
white plain. They approach. They are wolves. 
Three look at them astonished, and pass on. M. 
Rolier goes forward; he walks during five or six 
hours in the silence of the snowy solitude. There 
is not a being to be seen, nor any noise heard; 
nothing! At length he takes shelter with his 
companion in a hut. A little coal is still burn- 
ing. This fire showed the presence of: man, 
and they warmed themselves with joy. It was a 
woodman’s hut, and two men soon afterwards 
arrived. 

‘‘Where are we?” said M. Rolier. The wood- 
men do not understand; they bend down the 
head and smile. ‘‘ What country is this?” They 
cannot make them understand. 

As one of the woodmen drew from his pocket a 
box of matches, M. Rolier took it, looked at it, 
and read written upon it: “ Christiania.” What! 
Norway? Yes, they were in Norway. 

The woodmen then conducted the strangers to 
a small village, where there was a minister, a 
doctor, and an engineer of mines named Nielson, 
who spoke French very well. Jules Verne has 
never related a more extraordinary journey. 

From this moment the course of M. Paul Rolier 
was one continued ovation. People ran before 
the Frenchmen, anf welcomed them with shout- 
ing and applause. At Drammen they found 
their post-bags, and pigeons still alive, besides a 
barometer, a sextant, a signal-flag, and some 
other smaller objects, which the Norwegians re- 
garded with such respect as is shown for the relics 
of La Pérouse, which are exhibited in the Museum. 

M. Rolier had happily preserved two rolls of 
a thousand francs, which might, we may suppose, 
very probably have slipped from his pocket during 
the terribly strange night. He changed them for 
Norwegian money; and each one of these pieces 
of twenty francs was afterwards sold for nearly a 
hundred francs, and preserved there as memorial 
medals. They also made of the grappling-irons 
of M. Rolier’s balloon commemorative medals, 
which were eagerly sought for in Norway. At an 
entertainment in Christiania, given by a club of 
officers, M. Rolier collected 15,000 francs, which 
he preserved for the wounded French soldiers. 
He exhibited the Ville d’Orleans at Christiania, 
and the produce received was also applied to the 
benefit of the wounded; so that from this strange 
balloon voyage the engineer Rolier brought back 
from Norway to France more than 47,000 francs, 
which he deposited in the hands of M. de Flavigny, 
President of the Society for the Relief of the 
Wounded. 
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FEW months since, when the remains of 
Lord Beaconsfield were being deposited in 
their last resting-place, the most eloquent of 
those who were ready to do him honour was com- 
pelled to be absent. His vacant place was filled 
not unworthily’ by the subject of our present 
memoir; and shortly after the funeral, in a speech 
at a dinner of one of the City companies, Lord 





Hartington spoke of Lord Beaconsfield in a way 
which was felt to have done justice to the feelings 
of those present, and of his fellow-countrymen 
generally, as to the loss they had sustained. It is 
always gratifying when the heir of a great name is 


found willing to devote himself to the toils of 


public service, and to put forth his powers in the 
struggle for political distinction. 
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The Rt. Hon. Spencer Compton Cavendish, 
commonly called Marquis of Hartington, is the 
eldest surviving son of the seventh Duke of Devon- 
shire, by his marriage with a daughter of the sixth 
Earl of Carlisle. Few men, therefore, can be more 
exalted in point of family, whilst of rank there is 
little left which it will be in the power of the 
Sovereign at some distant day to bestow in reward 
for distinguished public services. The purer, then, 
the ambition which animates men of this inde- 
pendent position to take their part in State affairs, 
and to submit to the varying fortunes of party 
warfare. The first public appointment held by 
Lord Hartington was in 1856, when he was attached 
to the mission of Lord Granville to Russia, on the 
occasion of the late Emperor’s coronation. He 
was then in about his twenty-third or twenty-fourth 
year, having graduated as a B.A. of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, two years before. In the following 
year he was returned Member for North Lanca- 
shire in the Liberal interest. 

During 1857 and 1858 Lord Hartington pre- 
served the reticence which is proverbially charac- 
teristic of new members, his voice having been 
heard not more than once or twice in Parliament ; 
but in 1859 he was launched into political life on 
a very memorable occasion. Lord Derby in the 
early part of the year resolved to appeal to the 
country. On the 23rd of April the Parliament was 
dissolved, and on the 31st of May the eighteenth 
Parliament of the United Kingdom assembled. It 
was immediately challenged by a vote of want of 
confidence, and on the 7th of May Lord Harting- 
ton moved an amendment to the Address, couched 
in terms of the most direct hostility. With a 
directness which even in these days would be con- 
sidered antiquated in its simplicity, the amendment 
expressed the obvious truism that a Ministry ought 
to possess the confidence of the House of Com- 
mons, and went on to declare that her Majesty’s 
then present advisers did not enjoy that confidence. 
Lord Hartington taunted the Ministry with not 
possessing the support even of their own party, 
and with having shown their inability to pass any 
measure of importance. ‘The vote was carried by 
323 to 310, and Lord Derby resigned. 

The Ministry of Lord Palmerston and Lord 
Russell followed. The reader will remember the 
transient triumph of Lord Derby, when, in 1860, 
he persuaded the House of Lords to throw out the 
repeal of the paper duties. The next year Mr. 
Gladstone proposed to devote part of the surplus 
to the removal of this tax. upon cheap literature, 
and was met by a counter-proposal to reduce the 
duties on tea. Lord Hartington spoke in this 
debate, pointing out that the retention of the 
paper duty now merely depended on a vote of 
the House of Lords, a body which ought not to 
have the control of a financial measure such as 
this. In the result, the tea duty amendment was 
rejected, and the paper duty repealed, with the 
result that an enormous impulse was given, both 
in quantity and quality, to the circulation of ‘‘news 
for the million.” 

In 1862, with the American War, came the 
failure of the cotton supply, and the consequent 
distress in Lancashire. In the debates on the 





Union Relief Aid Bill, Lord Hartington occasion- 
ally took part. The Government scheme, intro- 
duced by Mr. Villiers, was, that whenever the 
charge on a distressed parish reached a certain 
point, the guardians might make a claim on 
the common fund of the Union, thus throwing 
the burden of the distressed parish on the Union 
rates. Another plan was to borrow money on the 
security of the rates; and this plan Lord Hart- 
ington supported. The plan of the Government 
was ultimately carried. 

In March, 1863, Lord Hartington received an 
appointment as one of the Lords of the Admiralty, 
but in the next month undertook the more active 
duties of Under-Secretary for War. His voice now 
came to be much more frequently heard in the 
course of debate. In April he had to resist General 
Lindsay’s motion on behalf of the colonels who 
had been rewarded for distinguished service; and 
in May he had charge of the new Volunteer Bill, 
which underwent a great deal of consideration 
in Parliament. In an opening speech on the 
14th of May, a very interesting description was 
given of the gradual rise and progress of the 
movement, and of the successive steps which the 
Government had found it necessary to adopt with 
regard to the Volunteer Force. First of all, Lord 
Herbert had consented to give them from fifteen to 
twenty-five per cent. of their rifles. Then to avoid 
want of uniformity in the arm, the Government had 
to give them all their rifles and all their ammuni- 
tion. Next they had to assist in the formation of 
Volunteer companies into battalions; to give the 
force an administrative organisation—in other 
words, headquarters, to which they might look 
for guidance and direction; and next, adjutants 
and military instructors. The new measure pro- 
vided for the institution of a permanent staff, and 
submitted a scheme for the appropriation of a sum 
of £198,000, which had been voted previously. A 
proposition by Mr. Bagwell to instruct the Go- 
vernment to accept the services of Volunteers in 
Ireland was opposed by the Secretary, on the 
ground put forward by Lord Palmerston, of the 
religious differences that prevail in Ireland. 

In the course of the next few years Lord 
Hartington’s business at the War Office steadily 
increased. He was constantly speaking; now of 
fortifications, now of rival ordnance and small 
arms, and a host of minor matters. In 1864 he 
introduced the Army Estimates in a speech which 
was complimented for its general ability. In the 
same Session a serious danger beset the Govern- 
ment, on Sir John Hay’s motion for an address 
censuring the Government with making insufficient 
provision for the Ashantee War, and lamenting 
the want of foresight which had caused so large a 
loss of life. The circumstance that Sir John Hay 
had lost a brother in the affair added poignancy 
and weight to his charges. Lord Hartington 
spoke, and the event proved a very close run upon 
the Government. The majority was only seven in 
a full House—z2 33 to 226—though Lord Palmerston 
threw all his weight into the scale, and treated the 
matter throughout as a vote of confidence. 

In 1865 and 1866 the Army Estimates were 
again introduced by Lord Hartington, who an- 
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swered also a multitude of questions on a vast 
range of matters connected with army organisa- 
tion. Rival systems of artillery were discussed, 
as the country felt the necessity of refurbishing its 
arms, Offensive as well as defensive. Military 
education was another branch of the same subject. 
The great number of inquiries directed to this 
matter testifies to the anxiety that was felt. 

In 1866 came the fall of the Russell Adminis- 
tration. A Reform Bill had been introduced with 
very moderate aims. It sought only to reduce the 
county franchise from £ 50 to £ 14, and the borough 
franchise from f 10 to f 5. Several causes operated 
to the defeat of this half-hearted measure, which 
was all that the Government of that day ventured 
to introduce. The House of Commons had just 
been elected, and shrunk from the prospect of a 
new election, with its turmoil, labour, and expense. 
The cattle plague was giving great anxiety to 
farmers. Above all, the Bill itself had no clear 
principle to justify its terms. There was no in- 
telligible reason for stopping at £14. The position 
was not an easy one to defend, and, moreover, the 
Government met with something more than a 
defection in the opposition of Lord Brabourne 
(then Mr. Robert Lowe), and of Mr. Horsman and 
one or two others. It was in vain that Mr. Bright 
showered his ridicule upon the party of which, he 
said, like a Skye terrier, it was hard to say which 
was the head and which the tail; and by com- 
paring them to the band who, comprising “‘ every 
one that was in distress and every one that was 
discontented,” resorted to the Cave of Adullam, 
the second reading was carried on the 28th of 
April by a majority of only five—in a house show- 
ing the unusually large numbers of 318 to 313. 
Notwithstanding this all but adverse verdict, the 
Government struggled on with their measure until 
the close of June, when an adverse motion by one 
of their own party, Lord Dunkellin, was carried 
against them, and resignation followed. Lord 
Russell now retired finally from political life. 

Lord Hartington went out with the Government, 
and remained in opposition during Lord Derby’s 
second term of office, which lasted from the 6th 
July, 1866, to February, 1868, when he resigned 
from failing health, and during Mr. Disraeli’s first 
Administration which followed, lasting until 
December in the same year. During these years 
of ‘cold shade” the ex-Secretary became the 
interrogator on a variety of military topics. These 
were the eventful times of the Derby-Disraeli 
Reform Bill, memorable for the unparalleled cir- 
cumstances under which the measure was intro- 
duced into Parliament. First were proposed 
resolutions, which were received with disfavour, 
and challenged by a set of counter-resolutions. 
Then was introduced a tentative Bill, purporting 
to be founded on the resolutions, which was 
almost immediately withdrawn ; and then on the 
25th of February Mr. Disraeli announced the 
more comprehensive measure which was finally to 
find acceptance, and to become, when considerably 
modified and altered, the law of the land. This 
comprehensive Bill of the 25th of February was 
afterwards jocularly termed the ‘‘Ten Minutes’ 
Bill,” from the circumstances related by the late 





Sir John Pakington, who told his constituents at 
Droitwich that on this memorable 25th of Feb- 
ruary, Owing to the secession of General Peel, 
Lord Carnarvon, and Lord Salisbury (then Lord 
Cranbourne), the remaining Cabinet Ministers had 
only ten minutes to make up their minds whether 
Mr. Disraeli should really introduce the Bill that 


. evening or not. In the agitating debates that 


followed, Lord Hartington took no very leading 
part; his time had not yet come. 

A dissolution of Parliament followed the New 
Reform Bill in the autumn of the year, and the 
result was so unfavourable to the Conservatives 
that Mr. Disraeli resigned the seals of office, and 
Mr. Gladstone was sent for. Meanwhile a politi- 
cal event of great importance had taken place. 
This was the passing by the House of certain 
resolutions moved by Mr. Gladstone, to the effect 
that it was necessary the Protestant Church of 
Ireland should cease to exist as an establishment, 
and praying the House to place the temporalities 
of the Irish Church at the disposal of Parliament. 
This was, in fact, one of the issues on which the 
new Parliament met. The General Elections, 
though they resulted in a Liberal majority, dis- 
turbed many occupants ; and conspicuous amongst 
those unseated were Mr. Gladstone, who lost 
South-West Lancashire, and had to take refuge 
at Greenwich; and Lord Hartington, who, defeated 
in North Lancashire, was immediately afterwards 
re-elected for the Radnor Boroughs. This last 
contest was a struggle, not merely between poli- 
ticians, but between families, and the represen- 
tative of the Cavendishes had to yield to the 
son of Lord Derby, who led the family of Stanley. 

In the new Government Lord Hartington ac- 
cepted the office of Postmaster-General, which, in 
1871, was exchanged for the arduous position of 
Chief Secretary for Ireland. Meanwhile the two 
great battles had been fought and won. The 
Irish Church had been disestablished and the 
Irish system of land tenure had been remodelled. 
Notwithstanding these heroic attempts to govern 
Ireland according to Irish ideas, conciliate disaf- 
fection, and to bring the Government of the Queen 
into harmony with the feelings of the Irish subjects 
of the Crown, peace did not follow. Fenianism had 
its day, and in 1870 was succeeded by a series of 
agrarian outrages, too numerous and terrible: for 
any government to overlook. Mr. Chichester-For- 
tescue had to bring in a Peace Preservation Bill, 
restricting the right to possess firearms, giving 
power to search for unlicensed arms, to search for 
documents in houses of persons suspected of 
writing threatening letters, and regulating the sale 
of arms and ammunition. The Act gave the con- 
stabulary power, moreover, under proper regula- 
tion, to make night arrests, to close public-houses 
after dark, and to arrest suspicious strangers. 
Magistrates were empowered to punish certain 
offences by summary procedure, and means were 
given to change the venue of trials, in order to 
secure impartial verdicts. No arms were to be 
sold without licence; absconding witnesses, who 
had been bound over to appear, might be arrested ; 
grand juries might levy compensation for agrarian 
injuries, and newspapers might be seized. This 
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measure was to bein force forayear. It turned out 
to be only partially successful. Directly Lord 
Hartington came into office he was confronted 
with the Phoenix Park Riots; and in the same year 
it became his duty to move in the Commons the 
second reading of a Bill introduced to the House 
of Lords by Lord Kimberley, and sent down by 
that House, to make further provision for the Pro- 
tection of Life and Property in certain portions of 
Ireland. The disaffected counties were three— 
Westmeath, Meath, and the King’s County. A 
motion to add Mayo to the number was rejected 
by the Lords. This Bill proposed to give, and 
ultimately did give, to the Lord-Lieutenant power 
to commit without trial persons who might be 
named in the warrant issued by his authority, and 
to detain them in the same way as untried prisoners 
are detained. This was to last until 1873. Mean- 
while the Peace Preservation Act was continued. 
In introducing this measure, Lord Hartington 
spoke with a dignity and power becoming the 
serious nature of the occasion. The then preva- 
lent form of disorder was known as Ribbonism, 
which was thus described :— 

“Such a state of terrorism prevails that the 
Society has only to issue its edict to secure 
obedience; nor has it even to issue its edict; its 
laws are so well known, and an infringement of 
them is followed so regularly by murderous out- 
rage, that few can treat them with defiance. Rib- 
bon law exerts such power that no landlord dare 
exercise the commonest rights of property; no 
farmer or other employer dare exercise his own 
judgment or discretion as to whom he shall em- 
ploy; in fact, so far does the influence of the 
Society extend, that a man scarcely dare enter 
into open competition in the fairs or markets with 
any one known to belong to the Society.” The 
speaker proceeded to show that this special form 
of disease in the body politic required a special 
remedy, however distasteful and injurious to the 
interests of good government it might be to inter- 
fere thus directly with the right of personal liberty. 
From this time forward Lord Hartington’s position 
in the House of Commons as an administrator, no 
less than as a speaker, and even as a debater, had 
become an assured one. He showed himself pogs- 
sessed of statesmanlike qualities, besides having 
gained the ear‘of Parliament, and proved himself a 
valuable accession to the combative strength of his 
party. A certain monotony of voice and manner 
which had marked his earlier efforts had been 
shaken off, and he came to be looked upon as one 
of the most honoured and respected of Parliamen- 
tary leaders. ; 

During the years that followed, namely 1872 and 
1873, the power of the Gladstone Government 
gradually waned. The final blow, however, came 
with the rejection of the Irish University Bill, a 
measure which proposed to interfere with and 
spoil the working of a number of institutions, 
without putting anything substantial and accept- 
able in their place. 

Mr. Gladstone dissolved Parliament on the 26th 
of January, 1874. An attempt was made to recover 
the lost confidence of the multitude bythe Greenwich 
speech, with its promise to sweep away the income 





tax, but in vain. The Conservative star was in 
the ascendant, and Mr. Disraeli was destined to 
enjoy supremacy during six long eventful years, in 
a Parliament elected under the auspices of his 
rival. Again Lord Hartington had to betake 
himself to the bracing air of opposition. His 
retirement was interrupted by a very unexpected 
event, namely, the announcement by Mr. Glad 
stone, shortly before the meeting of Parliament in 
1875, that he intended to retire from the leader- 
ship of the Liberal party. The choice of a suc- 
cessor must be made, and accordingly two can- 
didates were brought forward, Lord Hartington 
and Mr. Forster. 

For several days the matter was understood to 
be in suspense, but finally the suffrages of the 
party were found to be in favour of Lord Har- 
tington, and at a meeting of the Reform Club, 
held on the 3rd of February, 1875, with Mr. 
Bright in the chair, the leadership of the House 
of Commons was offered to and accepted by his 
lordship. 

In his new position Lord Hartington instantly 
won the kindly consideration of men of all parties 
by his frank avowal of the difficulties under 
which he laboured, and of the disadvantages 
with which he must necessarily attempt his new 
duties. For four years those duties were never- 
theless performed with a dignity and a courtesy 
which never failed, and with a moderation which 
proved to be of the utmost service to the party. 
Lord Hartington earned the reputation of being a 
leader who made fewer mistakes than any one 
who has of late years occupied that difficult 
post. 

Of the more recent occurrences of the memorable 
year 1880 it is almost premature to speak. The 
great Conservative majority was found to have 
melted away like snow; and when the result had 
become manifest, Mr. Disraeli, since Lord Beacons- 
field, necessarily resigned, and the Queen sent for, 
first Lord Granville, and then Lord Hartington. 
But it became manifest that Mr. Gladstone alone, 
through whose prodigious exertions the Liberal 
victory had mainly been won, was the only man 
for the occasion, and in the end an administra- 
tion was installed with more power at its back 
than has been enjoyed by any Government since 
the Reform Bill of 1832. 

Lord Hartington, now sitting for North-East 
Lancashire, obtained a seat in the Cabinet as 
Secretary of State for India, and had thus a larger 
administrative sphere, and still more difficult 
questions opened to his maturing powers. On 
one occasion, also, he has been called upon to 
revert to his former-position, as Leader of the 
House of Commons, during a temporary illness of 
Mr. Gladstone. ‘Thus far we have been able to 
follow Lord Hartington’s political fortunes. Upon 
the burning questions of the hour we cannot here 
enter. 

Lord Hartington’s efforts and honours have 
not been confined to the political arena. In 
various social and educational movements he has 
taken a prominent and useful part; and few public 
men give their time, talents, and influence more 
devotedly to the national service. 
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memberment of the decaying Turkish Empire. 
Whether Russia, Austria, France, or England be 


in movement, in Asia, on the Danube, in the 
Mediterranean, or Africa, the motion ends with 
weakening the authority or lessening the terri- 
tory of the great Mohammedan central power. 
Nominally under the suzerainty of the Sultan, in 
dealing with the Bey of Tunis the French have 
paid no heed to the Porte. On the ostensible 
ground of protecting their Algerian possessions, 
they have extorted a treaty by which Tunis virtually 
passes under the Protectorate of France. What- 
ever Other Powers may feel on the question, 
England, with its occupation of Cyprus and its 
influence in Egypt, not to speak of Gibraltar and 
Malta, can scarcely interfere in regard to what 
France has done. At all events, the political 
bearings of such movements are out of our pro- 
vince. We merely supply a few facts useful to our 
readers in following public events. 

The territory of Tunis extends from Algeria to 
Tripoli, and corresponds pretty nearly to the 
Africa Propria of the ancient geographers. It 
includes the site of Carthage. Its length is under 
450 miles, its greatest breadth about 160 miles, 
and its area about 72,000 square miles. The 
climate on the whole is fine. The soil is very 
fertile, and produces abundance of grains and 
fruits. It once amply supplied France with wheat, 
and could do so still, but only in the neighbour- 
hood of the capital is the land well cultivated. 
The interior is overgrown with bush and rank 
vegetation, varied with olive-trees, which, however, 
yield good crops. 

Horses and dromedaries, sheep and cattle, are 





pJentiful and celebrated. The country is capable 
of great development, and great advantage would 
result from its opening up. There are fine natu- 
ral roads. The population of the interior is 
unsettled. The settlers and proprietors are chiefly 
foreigners. 

The State is under the government of the here- 
ditary Bey, who is independent in internal matters, 
but subject to the Sultan of Turkey in foreign 
affairs. He receives investiture at Constantinople, 
but he has been released from the obligation to 
pay any tribute since 1871. The regency is esti- 
mated to contain a population of about 2,000,000, 
chiefly Arabs and Berbers, with a considerable 
admixture of Jews. 

The capital contains a population of 120,000. 
Its streets are narrow and ill paved, but it con- 
tains many splendid mosques and the palace of 
the Bey. Its citadel was once a great slave 
prison. It has considerable silk and woollen 
manufactures. It is situated on a lake in com- 
munication with the sea, and of all the places on 
the southern shores of the Mediterranean, is 
second in commercial importance only to Alex- 
andria. 

The State of Tunis contains Kairwan, one of the 
sacred cities of Islam,. where one of the finest 
mosques in Northern Africa is to be found. It is 
situated eighty miles south of the capital. The 
site of Carthage is thirteen miles north-east of 
Tunis. So complete was the destruction of the 
city by Scipio, that no remains were left. The 
remains now to be found are those of Roman 
Carthage, which was built on the site by the Roman 
colony, attracted by the beauty and advantages 
of the situation. The most remarkable Roman 
remains in the State are to be found north of 
Sfaks, a busy commercial town. They are those 
of a Roman amphitheatre at El Jemm, and are 
only exceeded in extent by the Colosseum and 
the Amphitheatre of Verona. 

The port and town of Biserta, to which atten- 
tion has also been drawn by the French occupa- 
tion, in former times had great importance as a 
centre of trade and commerce, which would 
revive under foreign influence. The risk is that 
the French, if settled there, might make an 
arsenal, like Brest or Cherbourg, which it is said 
would command the channel between Malta and 
Africa, through which all ships must pass bound 
for the Suez Canal. Others have thus concern 
with the Biserta occupation besides the Italians. 
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RGesreme HI TIESE were not their real names, 
xe but what one was tempted to call 
them after being in their company. 
At all events this is what Aunt 
Dorothy, who came to spend some 
days in their house, called them 
the day after her arrival. 

Their real names were—well, it would be hardly 
fair to tell this, but let us say Mr. and Mrs. 
Smith, aname not uncommon in any part of this 
country. 

To welcome the coming of his Aunt Dorothy, 
Mr. Smith had planned to take her to see a small 
property which he had lately purchased, a few 
miles from the town in the midland counties 
where they resided. 

The weather was rather overcast, but not so 
threatening as to prevent their getting ready for 
the expedition. So they were all at the door, 
waiting for the omnibus to take them to the rail- 
way station. 


Here it comes at last! But, alas! it is full. 


“That is vexing,” said Mr. Smith. 


‘““ Well, my dear,” said Mrs. Smith, “there will 
perhaps be room in the next omnibus.” 

“Ah, the next indeed! At the pace they go 
we shall be too late for the train.” 

“Well, John, if we don’t go to-day we can go 
to-morrow,” said Aunt Dorothy. “Besides, for 
to-day the question is settled, for it is beginning 
to rain.” 

“What a pity it begins to rain now!” said 
Mrs. Smith. 

“ Ah, yes, indeed,” said Mr. Smith, in a disap- 
pointed mood. “It is not pleasant to have to 
start when it is raining.” 

‘** But, my dear, if the rain had caught us when 
on the road it would have been much more vexa- 
tious.” 

“‘ And if it had not rained at all, would it not 
have been much better, pray?” retorted the hus- 
band. 

“Yes, for our journey, John; but rain does 
good. Only think of our garden, which you said 
yesterday was all parched bythe drought. I must 
run and put my flowers outside to get the benefit 
of the rain.” 

“‘Her flowers! Her flowers!” muttered the 
husband, in a contemptuous tone. ‘Would you 
believe it, aunt, that under the pretext that the 
house is dull without children, my wife fills it with 
flowers and other pets? What with cats and dogs 
and flowers, and I don’t know what, it would be a 
blessing to have children. All these pets and 
fancies take up time, and make a mess in the 
house, and are a perpetual bother.” 

‘Ah, my poor John,” said Aunt Dorothy; “ you 





should have a more contented spirit, with so many 
comforts and so few troubles. All roses have 
thorns; but there are some people who among the 
roses seem always to get pricked, while others 
only enjoy their sweet perfume. Which are the 
wisest and most happy?” 

By this time they had all gone indoors. Aunt 
Dorothy had quietly taken off her bonnet and 
shawl, put on her spectacles, and taken out her 
knitting. As for Mr. Smith, not relishing, per. 
haps, the rebuke of his aunt, he said that as 
they could not go into the country he would take 
a turn in the town; but he had scarcely gone out 
when he came back in a towering rage, shouting 
out, 

“Maria, Maria! come and look here. 
me taking your advice another time!” 

“‘ What is it ? what’s the matter?” cried poor 
Mrs. Smith, running downstairs all in a fright. 

““What’s the matter?” repeated the husband; 
“here is what’s the matter! look!” and with a 
tragic air he opened his umbrella, which in one 
place was rent from top to bottom. “You'll 
boast of your cheap shops another time, will you? 
Places where they only sell what is worthless!” 

“My dear John,” said his wife, “‘ I am sorry to 
see what has happened to your umbrella, but am 
glad you noticed it in time.” 

‘* What do you mean ?” 

“Why, did you not say you were going to the 
same shop to buy me a silk dress? If it had been 
no better than the umbrella, we should have hada 
more serious loss.” 

** Oh, that’s how you take it, is it? You astound 
me, my wife; yes, you astound me! My umbrella, 
is it broken, yes or no? Isit not the loss of nine 
shillings, yes or no? And you begin to talk about 
your silk dress!” 

Pitching his umbrella into a corner, the angry 
husband settled himself in his arm-chair and took 
up the newspaper. The poor wife, too fond of 
peace to provoke altercation by making any reply, 
was sitting beside Aunt Dorothy and chatting 
inalowtone. Suddenly, Mr. Smith, after being 
quiet for a while, struck the newspaper with his 
hand, crying out, “Ah! Mrs. Smith, here is 
another warning for you. I always tell you how 
wrong and foolish it is to give to every beggar 
that comes knocking at the door. It is only 
encouraging vice and idleness; and besides, it 
exposes the house to a set of rascals who beg only 
to look about, in order to return and rob or mur- 
der us. Here is the story of a lady, who having 
hospitably treated a wretch who. pretended to be 
dying of cold and hunger, was found next day 
with her throat cut. The same will happen to 
you if vou continue your imprudent charities.” 
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On hearing this terrible prediction, poor Mrs. 
Smith could not help shuddering; but Aunt 
Dorothy, shrugging her shoulders, said to her, 
“Compose yourself, my niece; I have read this 
story. You do not live alone, like that unfor- 
tunate woman, in a house buried in a wood. 
And besides, all poor people in distress that one 
relieves are not impostors and villains.” 

“Ts it not so, good auntie?” said kind Mrs. 
Smith; “then I would rather give occasionally 
to the undeserving than let one suffer who is 
really in want.” 

At that moment the parlour-maid came to an- 
nounce that- luncheon was ready. They went to 
the dining-room ; but, alas! it was fated that their 
meal was to be a disturbed one. They had hardly 
begun when they were startled by violent ringing 
of the door-bell. 

“What can that be ? Is it fire?” shouted Mr. 
Smith, rushing towards the door, followed by the 
others. 

The front door being opened by the servant, 
nobody was there, but they saw a number of lads 
running away at the end of the street. They were 
schoolboys, who, going home to dinner, played 
their mischievous tricks. 

“Did any one ever see such rascals ?” said Mr. 
Smith, placing himself again at the table in a rage, 
while his wife, recovered from her fright, said, 
laughing, ‘‘ The poor children must amuse them- 
selves a little when they get out of school.” 

“The poor children!” repeated Mr. Smith; 
“you excuse them, then, do you? You speak of 
them as if they were only thoughtless and mis- 
chievous. But I know better. I see in this con- 
duct its real tendency and sure results. Such is 
the rising generation in these sad times! Every 
sentiment of respect is destroyed ; nothing is held 
sacred now. ‘The most subversive and atrocious 
doctrines permeate our workshops and even our 
schools, and our gaols and prisons were never 
more crowded. Many of the convicts are mere 
lads, or ‘juvenile offenders,’ as people call them.” 

“Ah, bah, John!” said Aunt Dorothy,’ laugh- 
ing heartily ; ‘‘ do you really give up to the gallows 
all these poor boys because they rang your door- 
bell? Boys are boys, all the world over, and have 
been the same in every age of the world; so do 
not abuse our times and look gloomily on the 
future for such a trifle. Pass me a little sauce, 
John, please, for my asparagus.” 

“T would do so with pleasure, aunt, if there was 
any on the table; but the kitchen-maid is back- 
ward, as usual, or else it is that Justine has for- 
gotten to bring the sauce. Ah! we are finely 
served, I assure you! Our servants are made up 
with faults!” 

“No, no, my dear, you exaggerate,” said the 
wife ; “‘they have their faults, no doubt—and who 
has not >—but they have redeeming qualities.” 

At that moment Justine came in, bringing the 
sauce in question; but as she was about to lay it 
on the table, one of the handles of the sauce-pot 
remaining in her hand, the basin and its contents 
fell to the ground. 

“Ah, how sorry I am!” said the poor girl, 
quite confused. ‘‘ But see, madam, it is not my 





fault, this handle had been cracked before, and 
was mended. It was not strong.” 

“This misfortune was not your fault,” said 
Mrs. Smith. 

“Yes; it was doubly your fault!” retorted the 
master; “‘a sauce-pot with two handles! You 
knew that one of them was not strong, and that is 
why you took hold of it!” And, turning himself 
towards Aunt Dorothy, ‘‘ As I told you, aunt, this 
girl is careless beyond all bounds. In fact, through 
the foolish indulgence of my wife, everything is in 
a dilapidated state here, and—” 

What was the angry husband going to add to 
this ? Nobody knows, for his words were cut short 
by the house-bell, which again sounded aloud. 

“For my life!” cried he, snatching up a cane ; 
“if it is those horrid boys again, it shall not be 
said that I shall not catch them!” 

He ran towards the door, but he came back very 
soon in dreadful emotion. ‘‘ Maria—aunt!” said 
he, out of breath, ‘‘ it zs fire this time !—the house 
is on fire! Quick! get together your jewels and 
your valuables ; I am running for my papers!” 

Alarmed so suddenly, Mrs. Smith was ready to 
faint, but, fortunately, two neighbours came with 
a hand-engine, and a policeman soon made his 
appearance. 

But in truth the house was not on fire at all; 
only a fire in the chimney next door having broken 
out, some one passing had rung the bell to tell 
them of it, and to warn them to take the necessary 
precautions, as the volume of smoke, with flames, 
looked rather threatening. 

When all was extinguished and the crowd dis- 
persed, Mr. Smith was the first to speak after they 
had returned to the dining-room. 

“My neighbour shall know what it costs him 
to set fire to his chimney! I have made a formal 
complaint through the policeman, and I shall sue 
for damages!” 

“But, John, you have suffered no loss,” said 
the gentle wife. 

“No loss, forsooth! My tiles broken, my house 
drenched and made dirty, besides the smoke, 
trouble, and excitement.” 

‘* As to that,” interrupted Aunt Dorothy, “that 
is the only real inconvenience; but it was you 
who caused it.” 

“Ah!” said Mrs. Smith, ‘‘ when I think of the 
fright that I have had, all the rest is in fact 
nothing. Thank God that we have got out of it 
so well, both we and our neighbours.” 

Mr. Smith placed himself before his wife with 
an air of disdain. ‘I really think, Maria,” said he, 
“that if some day I am brought home with a 
broken leg, instead of lamenting it, you would 
felicitate us, that it was only one and not two legs 
broken! But hold your tongue; you vex me 
with your imperturbable good temper !” 

“And you, my nephew,” said Aunt Dorothy, 
firmly, ‘‘ permit me to tell you that you vex me 
in a different way—with your bad temper, which is 
really chronic!” 

“« My dear aunt, don’t speak so.” 

“Well! Has not an old aunt like myself a right 
to blame her nephew? You have everything 
needful to make you happy, John, and you make 
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yourself unendurable by the mania you have of 
seeing everything wrong and on the worst side. 
Remember your lecture to Justine. Most things, 
my friend, are like the-sauce pot; they have two 
handles, and by knowing how to take hold of the 
right handle and not the wrong one, we would 
be able to avoid many troubles, and lighten many 
misfortunes.” 

*“* Allow me, dear aunt ; I do not deny that there 
is a great deal of truth in what you say; but you 
will not deny that there are many troubles in life 
where it is very difficult to see a good side, or to 
find the right handle!” 

“No doubt, my friend ; yet there is good to be 
extracted from evils and mishaps, by those who, 
instead of being fretted, and vexed, and angrily 
murmuring, accept their troubles with patience, 
courage, and trust in God!” 

Did the reprimand of Aunt Dorothy produce a 
good and lasting benefit? We do not know; but 





we know that there are many Mr. Croaks in the 
world besides Mr. John Smith; and if this little 
story meets their eyes, let them profit by the good 
advice of Aunt Dorothy! 

Nor let it be supposed that it is only to hus- 
bands the advice is directed. The wife may be 
sometimes the grumbler, and the husband quiet 
and cheerful. The cap fits people in every 
relation of life, and in all parts of the world. The 
witty Frenchman M. Fontaine has a similar story 
about a couple whom he nicknamed Monsieur Tant 
Pis, and Madame Tant Mieux, under which title a 
clever sketch was lately given in the ‘ Almanack 
de bons Conseils,” upon which our story is founded. 
And we have also read about two old ladies in two 
almshouses, whom their neighbours called Widow 
Brightside and Widow Darkside, the one always 
croaking and grumbling, the other always chirp- 
ing and cheery. Which is your tendency, good 
reader ? 





Parictices, 
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The Revised New Testament. 


Whatever may be the judgment of the learned, the great 
voice of public opinion has already decided that the new ver* 
sion will not supersede the old. An important contribution 
has been made towards the English Bible of the future. This 
at least has been effected, and a good work has been well 
done. The revisers have accomplished the task set before 
them with zeal, industry, and learning. Some admitted 
errors have been corrected, some doubtful passages have been 
given up, and some improvements have been made in transla- 
tion. But the unanimity of approval ends here. Taken as a 
whole, the new version is inferior in diction to the old. Its 
ambition to be the approved if not authorised version for all 
English readers has failed. Magnis tamen excidit ausis. 

If we ask why it has failed in this great design of being 
‘*the people’s Bible,” the reasons are not far to seek. It was 
a mistake, to begin with, to appoint a committee of revisers 
wholly composed of scholars and divines. The twenty-four 
members and the secretary are without exception clerics. A 
certain proportion of scholars and of theologians might have 
been named, but there ought to have been also laymen—men 
recognised as masters of English literature and the English 
tongue. The scholars have done their part of the work well ; 
we have no complaint to make as to want of knowledge, 
learning, or zeal, but there is deficiency of the judgment, taste, 
and tact necessary for success. 

There was risk of this from the first. The Bishop of 
Gloucester spoke early against ‘‘ timid revision,” and his 
estimate as to the amount of change has been far exceeded. 
He thought that there might probably be six changes in every 
five verses ; one alteration for critical or textual reasons, and 
five amendments in rendering. The actual changes much 
exceed this estimate, being nearly nine on an average for 
every five verses of the Gospels, and as many as fifteen for 
every five verses of the Epistles. 

This may seem a pretty thorough revision ; but so many 
repetitions are reckoned, and so many trivial changes made, 
that the difference of the new version from the old is not so 
marked as we might expect from these figures. In fact, the 
alterations of importance are so few that they might well have 
been placed as additional ‘‘ marginal readings ” instead of 





causing a new revision to be made. A large number of the 
changes are perfectly needless, as where ‘‘Is it I, Lord?” is 
substituted for ‘‘Lord, is it I?” or ‘*The shepherd sepa- 
rateth ” for ‘‘ The shepherd divideth.” 

In a series of articles in the ‘Sunday at Home,” a full 
consideration of the revision, both historically and critically, 
will be found. We give now only a few instances. In St. 
Peter’s discourse on the day of Pentecost: ‘‘ Therefore, let 
all the house of Israel know assuredly that God hath made 
that same Jesus, whom ye have crucified, both Lord and 
Christ,” is given by the revisers as follows: ‘Let all 
the house of Israel therefore know assuredly that God hath 
made him both Lord and Christ, this Jesus whom ye have 
crucified.” Or take the familiar x111 Chapter of Ist 
Corinthians ; the substitution of “love” for ‘‘ charity ” was 
to be expected from the revisers, and with what effect the 
plain reader may judge: ‘‘ Charity never faileth : but whether 
there be prophecies, they shall fail; whether there be tongues, 
they shall cease ; whether there be knowledge, it shall vanish 
away ”—and compare it with the new : ‘‘ Love never faileth ; 
but whether there be prophecies, they shall be done away; 
whether there be tongues, they shall cease ; whether there be 
knowledge, it shall be done away.” Now, while there is no 
doubt that the Greek word denotes ove, and is generally thus 
translated, it is worth asking whether it was wise to let goa 
word like charity, which this very passage has exalted into so 
sacred and well-understood a meaning. None but the very 
ignorant confine their idea of charity to almsgiving ; and the 
revisers have attempted no less than to remove from the lan- 
guage a classic, Miltonic word. Take, for instance, the 
famous passages : 

** Relations dear, and all the charities 
Of father, son, and brother.” 


And again : 
** Add Love, 
By name to come called Charity, the soul 
Of all the rest.” 


The attempt to despoil the word of this higher sense will, 
we are assured, be a failure: and charity will still be among 
us the synonym for Christian love in all its aspects. What 
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can be more dissonant than the change in 2 Peter i. 7, ‘‘ In 
your love of the brethren love,” instead of the old reading, 
“To brotherly kindness charity”? Such changes, again, as 
“strictly ” for ‘‘ straitly’? charged them, or ‘‘ enter in” for 
“oo in,” or ‘‘two robbers” for ‘* two thieves,” or con- 
tinuing ‘‘steadfastly” instead of ‘‘instant” in prayer, are 
of a pedantic kind, from which the good sense of intelli- 
gent laymen would have been a safeguard. 

Other alterations really enfeeble the vigorous idiomatic 
English, as where it is said that ‘‘One of the robbers cast 
upon him the same reproach,” instead of ‘‘cast the same in 
his teeth ;” or in the conference of the priests with the Roman 

ard, after the Resurrection, on persuading them to tell 
their false story, instead of, We will persuade him and 
“secure you,” we are to read ‘ We will rid you of care” ! 
These changes seem to justify our complaint of lack of sound 
judgment and wise instinct in the learned revisers. 

In the Lord’s Prayer the new version reads thus : ‘‘ Deliver 
us from the evil one,” instead of ‘‘ Deliver us from evil.” 
The word (movnpov) may be read either way, and the first 
thought is as to the injudiciousness of limiting the prayer to 
protect us from the evil one, instead of from all evil, internal 
or external, body or soul, the world and the flesh as well as 
the devil. The reading of the revisers has been defended by 
saying that ard, the preposition, is used for a person, and 
éxforathing. But this is not the case. The revisers them- 
selves would hardly be thankful for the plea, as they have 
twice over rendered the same adjective after é« by ‘‘ evil one” 
(Matt. v. 37; John xvii. 15). And certainly the Apostle Paul 
uses @é where the reference is to the thing that is evil, 
2 Tim. iv. 18, ‘* The Lord will deliver me from every evil 
work,” words which read almost like an echo of the petition 
in the Lord’s Prayer. The change is therefore wrong for 
critical reasons, as well as weak on practical grounds. 

The upshot of the whole matter is that the new version 
will be a valuable book of reference, from which many 
students will extract notes to add to their interleaved Bibles 
or their marginal readings. The revision must be again 
revised before it gains popular approval or comes into popular 
use. 


On the Management of the Voice. 
BY LIEUT.-GEN. SIR J. E. ALEXANDER, KT. C.B. 


Much has been written at various times on the manage- 
ment of the voice, and hints have been given how to over- 
come difficulties in enunciation. As there are many theories 
on this important subject, and as itis the duty of any one who 
supposes he is possessed of information (which may be gene- 
rally useful) to communicate it, and not selfishly to withhold 
it, I now venture to say a few words on the management of 
the voice for speaking (and singing) clearly and without 
fatigue, both most important considerations. It is the result 
of my own experience in having to make my voice heard by 
large numbers of men in all parts of the world. 

I. It is of great consequence to attend to the lungs, the 
human bellows, to produce good and satisfactory sound. 
It will be remarked that those who hesitate in speaking do 
not keep up a regular supply of air to work the bellows, to 
act on the organs of speech in the throat; the result is 
fatigue in the effort to enunciate. 

_2. A large quantity of air should zo¢ be inhaled, but suffi- 
cient, through the nostrils, feeling at the same time the 
chest gently and regularly heaving, the sound coming from 
the lower parts of it. These hints, derived from careful 
observation, should be particularly noted, for they are too 
often not attended to. 

3. The practice for enunciation should be by opening the 
mouth at least an inch and more for singing, a small flat piece 
of wood between the back teeth would assist in this during 
the practice. Then not stumbling on the consonants, b, p, 
t, etc., but giving due value to the vowels, a, e, i, 6, u, as in 
the word ‘* beware,” b smoothly enunciated, e clearly, etc. 
The voice should also be firm, and the words not indistinct 
and turned over, as recommended by some teachers. 

4. Open-air practice is valuable, or alone in a room, and 
repeating any short sentence or sentences, giving the proper 
emphasis on the words to be particularly marked, as ‘‘ The 
Lord is my shepherd,” ‘‘ Give us this day our daily bread.” 

5. Young speakers and readers, having freedom of speech, 





sometimes get intoa monotone, and do not sufficiently attend 
to emphasis, and run the small words, as the, it, is, etc., into 
the next large word, and so indistinctness is the result. 

6. In speaking, reading, or singing, there should be calm- 
ness and no flurry, and an erect attitude should be kept. 

7. Ballad singing is often marred by an accompaniment 
drowning the words of thesong. The accompaniment should 
be subdued, and the words and sentiment clearly and /ee/- 
ingly expressed. 

It will be gratifying to know that some who have suffered 
from defects of the vocal organs derive benefit from the above 
observations. 


Westerton, Bridge of Allan, N.B. 


The “ Silver Streak.” 


Admiral Lord Dunsany has written in ‘‘ The Nineteenth 
Century” a remarkable article on the possible invasion of 
England, which ought to attract general attention. Most 
people cherish the delusion that the “‘ silver streak” of ocean 
effectually protects our island home. Let the navy be well 
maintained at a force superior to that of any other nation, and 
all is safe, it is imagined. Whatever may have been the case 
in older days, it is all changed now. Steam has bridged the 
Channel, and England is more exposed to hostile attack than 
any country in Europe. The sea gives facility for invasion, 
and has ceased to afford protection. Lord Dunsany’s paper 
demonstrates beyond dispute that in case of war, say with 
France, there is at present no security against invasion and 
conquest. Napoleon said, ‘‘Give me the command of the 
Channel for twenty-four hours, and it is all over with Eng- 
land” (‘‘ L’Angleterre aura vécu”’). In days of sailing-ships 
there was difficulty, but there is little risk now. Even in 
Napoleon’s time each army-corps was trained to embark 
infantry, cavalry, and artillery in a few hours! The English 
Channel fleet might defend one part of the coast, but from 
different French ports expeditions could reach other parts of 
our shores. The British Navy, if ten times its present 
strength, could not defend every point ; and even if it could, 
the whole empire, with its colonies and dependencies, would 
be left defenceless. The commerce of England on every sea 
would be at the mercy of swift armed cruisers. On the first 
rumour of war the vast carrying tonnage of our mercantile 
marine, of which we now boast, would vanish. The ship- 
owners would transfer their ships to foreign flags for protec- 
tion. First-class steamers could be bought or chartered to 
supply transports for various expeditions, any of which 
might be even sacrificed to promote the main object. Lon- 
don has no protection, so far as the ‘‘silver streak” is con- 
cerned. Lord Dunsany holds up a fearful picture of the 
results of invasion, apart from the bloodshed of battle, and 
the ruinous ransom for the return of the invaders ‘‘ over a 
golden bridge.” The greatest danger would be the paralysis 
of trade and the destruction of public credit, amidst which 
the seething masses of English and Irish democracy would 
overwhelm the social and political system, and effect a 
revolution as complete as any Communist or Nihilist could 
desire. 

It is easy to laugh at alarmist articles like this of Lord 
Dunsany, but it is not easy to point out how increased 
security can be obtained against the possible perils which he 
describes. The expenditure of many millions in ships and 
forts and troops would make little perceptible difference in 
face of the huge armaments of European nations. We admit 
the danger, but do not share the alarm. Why? Because we 
have learned to trace ‘‘the hand of God in history,” and 
have faith in the protecting power of the Almighty. As long 
as England is carrying out the Divine purpose in the world 
she will be safe and prosperous, and the day of her ‘‘ decline 
and fall” will begin when she ceases to advance the cause of 
freedom and justice, of civilisation and Christianity. We 
have more reliance upon the work of Missionary Societies, 
whether through living agents or through the press, than in 
our fleets and armies, our wealth or our statesmanship. If 
God be with us, there is no fear for our empire, whether from 
sea or land, at home or abroad. The vision at Dothan, as 
recorded in the grand old Book, which is England’s Maxima 
Charta, bears a lesson for all times. When the prophet’s 
servant saw the vast Syrian host compassing the city, he said, 
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** Alas, my master! what shall we do?” and Elisha answered, 
** Fear not: for they that be with us are more than they that 
be with them.” The eyes of the young man were opened to 
see the mountain full of horses, and chariots of fire round 
about them. The eye of faith sees the same Divine guar- 
dianship now, if our country is doing God’s will, in spread- 
ing over the world the Gospel of the Prince of Peace. 


Lord Beaconsfield on Peasants and Trees.—Mr. F. G. 
Heath publishes a letter received by him from Lord Beacons- 
field just after Christmas, in acknowledgment of a copy of 
Mr. Heath’s work on ‘‘ Peasant Life in the West of Eng- 
land ” :— 

‘*Hughenden Manor, Dec. 28, 1880. 


‘* Dear Sir,—I thank you for your new volume. Your life 
is occupied with two subjects which always deeply interest 
me—the condition of our peasantry, and trees. 

** Having had some knowledge of the West of England 
five-and-twenty years ago, I am persuaded of the general 
accuracy of your reports, both of their previous and their 
present condition. 

** You will remember, however, that the condition of the 
British peasant has at all times much varied in different parts 
of the country. Those of this district are well-to-do. Their 
wages have risen forty per cent. in my time, and their habita- 
tions are wonderfully improved. 

‘* Again, the agricultural population of the North of Eng- 
land, the hinds of Northumberland and the contiguous coun- 
ties, were always in great advance of the southern peasantry, 
and, with all our improvements, continue so. 

** With regard to your being informed that in many parts 
of the West of England the peasantry are now starving, I 
should recommend you to be very strict in your investigations 
before you adopt that statement. Where is this? And how, 
with our present law, could this occur ? 

‘* With regard to trees, I passed part of my youth in the 
shade of Burnham Beeches, and have now the happiness of 
living amid my own ‘green retreats.’ I am not surprised 
that the ancients worshipped trees. Lakes and mountains, 
however glorious for a time, in time weary; sylvan scenery 
never palls. 

** Yours faithfully, 
‘* BEACONSFIELD.” 


Lawn Tennis.—‘‘It has relieved the tedium of country- 
house life and the dull monotony of rural existence. It sharpens 
the eye, promotes activity, and keeps the body in good train- 
ing and discipline. Those who cannot obtain exercise with- 
out difficulty may snatch a few hours at lawn tennis, and feel 
all the better for it. Ladies are not banished in this case from 
a popular pastime, but have proved themselves in many in- 
stances no mean antagonists for the stronger sex. The right 
medium has exactly been discovered between scientific skill 
and social amusement, and it would not be too much to say— 
when we remember how the game has spread to India, Aus- 
tralia, and the sister colonies ; how it passes time pleasantly 
away at the dull barracks and monotonous seaside ; how, on 
the one hand, it encourages the enterprise of competition, 
and, on the other, the agreeable interchanges of social 
courtesies, that the life we live has, on the whole, been made 
pleasanter by lawn tennis and all that follows in its train.” 
The ‘‘ Daily Telegraph,” in thus concluding an article on 
lawn tennis, suggested a testimonial to Major Wingfield, who 
invented the game, or rather who reintroduced it, in 1874. 


A Tragedy of Daily Loudon Life.—Among recent appli- 
cants to Mr. Hosack, police-magistrate at Clerkenwell, was 
a Mrs. Richards, who, a short time since, resided with her 
husband (a clerk) at 45, Northampton Street, Clerkenwell. 
She was taken ill with smallpox, and removed to the Fulham 
Hospital with an infant in her arms, leaving her husband at 
home with another little child. In less than a fortnight after 
her removal the husband was missed from his lodgings, and 
intelligence was received that he had been found by the police 
lying helpless in the public streets, and taken to the nearest 
police-station, as, it was supposed, ‘*drunk and incapable.” 
After being in the cells all night he was found the next morn- 
ing to be in a state of delirium, and the divisional surgeon 
ordered his immediate removal to the infirmary. On reaching 





there it was discovered he was suffering from a severe attack 
of smallpox. He was removed to the hospital the same day, 
and on the following died of that disease. It is somewhat 
remarkable that the husband was conveyed to thesame hospital 
(Fulham) where his wife was lying ill of the same disease, and 
it was not until after his death that she was aware of the cir. 
cumstance of her loss. She recovered from her attack, but 
within a few short weeks after passing through the stages of that 
dread disease she has been reduced from a position of com- 
parative comfort to a state of helpless destitution, with an 
infant in her arms and a child just able to run alone by her 
side. The whole case reveals miserable mismanagement, 
Public provision ought to be made for removal and reception 
of cases of infectious disease, with proper ambulances and 
attendants. The police ought to take doubtful cases to a 
station where medical examination is available: The deaths 
from hustling sick men to lock-up cells are too frequent. 


A Job’s Comforter.—Mr. Clare Sewell Read, addressing 
a meeting of the Norfolk Chamber of Agriculture, said they 
heard much of agricultural distress, but even if all local 
taxation were abolished they could not live. All taxes, as 
well as tithes, had increased during the past thirty years, 
although the price of grain was lower. Unless rents were 
reduced otherwise than by percentages, a separation must 
eventually take place between landlord and tenant. The 
means adopted for the extirpation of cattle-plague were worse 
than the disease. This outcome of distress was the outcome 
of free-trade, which other countries had not adopted. He 
thought this country would become absorbed by America, 
and, notwithstanding our vast resources, we should ‘ become, 
after the manner of the Dutch, mere hucksters, or perhaps 
the harbour of the world. 


Cares.—Why should we insist on bearing our own cares, 
when God is ready to bear them for us? Why do we mag- 
nify them, and multiply them, and brood over them, as if in 
so doing we could relieve ourselves or make them seem 
fewer and lighter? Let us go with them at once to Him, 
knowing that it is as self-righteous to keep our cares as our 
sins from Him. Let us go to Him with thanksgiving as 
well as prayer. Oh, how thanksgiving lightens all burdens 
and scatters all shadows! How quickly care leaves us 
when we rebuke it with ‘‘ Bless the Lord, O my soul!”— 
Hf, Bonar. 


Royal Geographical Society’s Medal.—The ‘‘ Patron’s 
Medal” has this year been awarded to Mr. Leigh Smith, of 
whose voyage of Arctic exploration an account was given 
in the ‘‘Leisure Hour” for April. The Royal medal is 
awarded to Major Serpa Pinto, whose travels across Africa 
are narrated in our July part. 


Ephesus.—It is intended towards the autumn of the pre- 
sent year to resume the excavations on the site of the Temple 
of Diana at Ephesus, which were carried on for five years by 
Mr. J. T. Wood, under the auspices of the English Govern- 
ment. The work,will now be carried on by Mr. Wood with 
private subscriptions, under the control of a committee com- 
posed of sixteen gentlemen, amongst whom are the Bishop of 
Durham, the Duke of St. Albans, Lord Talbot de Malahide, 
Sir John Lubbock, and the Right Hon. Beresford Hope. 
Subscriptions to the ‘‘ Excavations at Ephesus Fund ” will 
be received by Messrs. Herries, Farquhar, and Co., 16, St. 
James’s Street, Piccadilly, or by the Hon. Secretary, Pro- 
fessor T. Hayter Lewis, 12, Kensington Gardens Square. The 
discovery of the Great Theatre, scene of the memorable 
events recorded in the 19th chapter of the Acts, of the 
reputed tomb of St. Luke, and of the site of the world-cele- 
brated Temple of Diana, rewarded Mr. Wood’s former 
labours, and we trust that health and funds will not be lack- 
ing for carrying on with his old enthusiasm the work of ex- 
ploration on a site so full of historical and Biblical interest. 


Post-Office Savings’ Stamps.—The new'plan of receiving 
savings at post-offices by penny stamps has proved remark- 
ably successful, many thousands of new deposit accounts 
having been immediately opened, and the number is rapidly 
increasing. The Rev. W. L. Blackley, well-known for his 
efforts in the cause of national thrift, has strongly urged that 
special savings’ stamps should be issued, beginning with 4 
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penny value, and of higher amounts. Were it for no other 
reason than lessening the temptation to stealing postage 
stamps, the proposal should be entertained. On reference 
being made to the frequency of this kind of pilfering, the post- 
ofice authorities denied that the abstraction of stamps from 
letters was common. This is not what was meant, but their 
being taken in offices and other places, before being affixed 
to letters or enclosed in them. Every one knows how fre- 
quently this is done. It is only very large firms that take the 
trouble to have sheets of stamps perforated for protection. 
The great mass of stamps in current use are necessarily un- 
protected, whether in offices or private houses. It has also 
been objected that the gift of special savings’ stamps would 
e regarded almost as an insult by the recipient. This absurd 
objection might apply to postage stamps, but not to savings’ 
stamps, as it would be a courteous and practical way of com- 
mending the habit of thrift, especially to servants or to young 

ople, a habit often requiring only a commencement, 
which the gift of a few savings’ stamps would encourage. 
Many a thoughtful giver would prefer making a present of 
two shillings in savings’ stamps, which he knew would be 
saved, rather than of one shilling in money, which he felt 
sure would be wasted. The article in the ‘‘ Contemporary 
Review ” for May, by Mr. Blackley, is worthy of the atten- 
tion of-every social reformer and friend of thrift. 


Fulfilled Dreams.—A correspondent at Stanwix, Carlisle, 
referring to the instance of a fulfilled dream in ‘‘ Leisure 
Hour” for March, p. 191, when a depositor was induced by a 
dream to withdraw money just beforea bank stopped payment, 
thinks it is only fair to state that the bank in question paid a 
more than ordinary good dividend, viz., sixteen shillings in 
the pound. To this fact, and to the good repute in which the 
bank was held, our correspondent bears testimony ; and we 
the more willingly give this statement as one of the principals 
still lives in the neighbourhood. 


Female Physicians.—In the United States the medical 
education of women makes more progress than with us in 
England. The New York Medical College for Women.held 
its Eighteenth Annual Commencement, March 29th, Charles 
Butler, Esq., President of Trustees, in the Chair. Dr. 
Ormiston offered prayer ; Dr. Lozier, Dean of the College, 
read the report. Mr. Butler made a statement showing that 
140 women had been thoroughly educated by this institution 
and gone out, some to distant lands, filling positions of great 
usefulness, especially in those countries where men are not 
allowed to attend women under any circumstances. The 
college has a faculty of sixteen well-qualified professors, and 
the instruction and opportunities are equal to those enjoyed 
by any medical students. The degree of M.D. was conferred 
upon four ladies who have passed a careful examination by 
the Board of Censors. There are twenty-eight ladies now in 
a course of*study in this college, which is an incorporated in- 
stitution under the Regents of the State University. 


Wise in their Generation.—Trades’ unionists send their 
collectors to workshops and other places where wages are 
paid, and secure the contributions before the men go to the 
beershop. A well-known insurance company, which is chiefly 
supported by the wage-earning classes, is equally shrewd in 
having agents (on commission) upon the spot at the right 
time. Why should not savings’ banks and other institutions, 
having really the welfare of the working classes at heart, use 
equal wisdom and tact in employing agents to make personal 
application ? Masters and employers would often be glad to 
encourage such thrift, and the’ overseers or payers of wages 
would distribute any brief statement about post-office or other 
—— banks if agents were at hand to follow up the good 

vice, 


Mohammedanism in Mecca.—It is the desire of every ‘‘true 
believer,” at least once in his lifetime, to make a pilgrimage 
to Mecca, and to go through the prescribed forms and cere- 
monies there and at Arafat on the appointed days of the 
year; and even those who have, during their youth, been 
carried to the Holy Place, feel it obligatory to repeat the 


visit later in life. Such as cannot afford to make the journey 
m proper state go as beggar pilgrims, getting their share of 
broken victuals, and the still more valuable commodity of 
Water, as a matter of course. Every day while they continue 
in residence the pilgrims repeat the regulation five prayers, 





and perform their ablutions ; there are also the prostration 
prayers to be recited within the Haram, and the ‘‘ tawaf” to 
be accomplished. The ‘‘tawaf” consists in trotting round 
the Kaabah, or central shrine, seven times, and at each cir« 
cuit kissing the Black Stone, and going through other severe 
religious exercises. The streets are full of professional guides, 
well versed in the local forms of prayers ; and the pilgrims, 
with their heads duly shaven, run after these peripatetic 
prayer-reciters, repeating the words after them, in commemo- 
ration of the running up and down the same locality by Hagar 
when in search of water. The pilgrims, in their endeavour 
to be as near the Kaabah, or ‘‘ear of God,” as possible, strive 
to find lodgings in the centre of the town, hence there is 
much overcrowding during the season, and a mode of life 
which would not for one moment be tolerated by an English 
sanitary inspector acting under the Local Government Acts. 


Coca Plant.—At one of the spring meetings of the Royal 
Botanical Society, on the table was exhibited a fine flowering 
specimen of Erythroxylon coca, the ‘*Coca’’ of South Ame- 
rica, grown in the Society’s greenhouse. Professor Bentley 
said that, although in this country little was known of it, in 
South America its consumption was calculated at forty mil- 
lion pounds per annum, and the natives considered it as 
much a necessity of life as tobacco in other countries. Mars 
vellous tales were told of the power of the coca leaf in allay- 
ing hunger, and stimulating and supporting the body in 
extraordinary exertions, more especially in that of climbing 
heights and travelling over mountainous districts. 


Hackney Parish Church.—The Baroness Burdett-Coutts 
has restored the mutilated and long-neglected monument, 
now placed in the vestibule of this church, of Lady Lucy 
Latimer, daughter of Henry, Earl of Worcester, and wife of 
the Right Hon. John Nevyle, Knight, Lord Latimer. The 
monument to this lady, who died on February 23, 1582, and 
from whom the Baroness claims descent, used to be a conspis 
cuous and much-admired object in the old church of St, 
Augustine at Hackney, but was allowed by the Puritans to 
fall into decay. It has latterly been in the sexton’s tool. 
house, beneath the old church tower. The smaller effigies 
of Lady Latimer’s four daughters, which formed part of the 
original monument, were much damaged. 


Liberia.—Mr. E. Sutherland, Consul-General for Liberia, 
states that the population is now+I,500,000, that the sea- 
board reaches over 500 miles, and that the influence of the 
free negro republic is spreading to neighbouring regions in 
the interior. The farther it spreads the farther will recede 
the blighting influence of slavery, polygamy, fetishism, and 
human sacrifices, and the more will develop the cultivation 
of cotton and the wearing of Manchester calicoes, as well ag 
the higher results of education and Christian civilisation. 


French Wine.—Owing to the ravages of the phylloxera, 
France has now become rather a wine-importing country 
than a wine-exporting country. She finds within her own 
territory a sufficient market for cheap wines, and has lost all 
inducement to barter with this country on the basis of low 
Customs tariffs. The consumption of claret in England as 
compared with the consumption in France is one two-hun- 
dredth—that is to say, that for every bottle of c.aret drunk in 
England, two hundred are consumed in France The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer has, in short, found tl at the offer of 
a further reduction of tariff for cheap wine is no longer a 
bribe to France. 


Anti-Semitic Agitation—The recent outbreak of violence 
against the Jews in various parts of Europe is but a renewal 
of old persecution of the race. ,The burning of synagogues 
has marked some of the outbreaks, as at Moscow, Kieff, and 
Stettin, in Pomerania. One of the popular stories of Gustav 
Nieritz, ‘‘Seppel,” is about the burning of the synagogue of 
Munich. It has been translated by Mrs. Kerr (Hodder and 
Stoughton), translator of Ranke’s ‘‘Servia,” and of ‘‘ The 
Exiles of Salzburg,” and other stories of Nieritz, which have 
appeared in the ‘‘ Leisure Hour.” 


Re-Vaccination.—An interesting illustration of the value of 
re-vaccination is found in a report lately furnished, at the 
instance of the Local Government Board, by the chief medical 
officer of the General Post Office. ‘This report relates to an 
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average number of 10,504 persons permanently employed in 
the postal service in London, all of whom have been required 
to undergo re-vaccination on admission to the service, unless 
that operation has been performed within seven years pre- 
viously. Among these persons during the ten years 1870- 
1879 there has not been a single fatal case of smallpox, and 
in only ten instances have there been non-fatal attacks, all of 
which were of a very slight character. In the telegraph 
department, where the enforcement of re-vaccination has not 
been carried out with quite the same completeness, twelve cases 
have occurred in the same period among a staff averaging 
1,458 in number. Eight of these attacks were of persons 
who had not been re-vaccinated, and one proved fatal. The 
remaining four were of re-vaccinated persons, who all per- 
fectly recovered without pitting. This experience, like that 
of the nurses at the smallpox hospitals, seems to show that 
re-vaccinated persons enjoy absolute immunity from severe 
attacks of smallpox, and that their risk of catching that 
disease at all, even in its most modified form, is infinitesimal. 
It is much to be wished that this fact could be appreciated 
by the classes among whom re-vaccination is most neglected 
and smallpox is now spreading. 


Family Life in France.—Amidst the successive political 
revolutions in France it is pleasant to know that the social 
usages and domestic life of the people can be preserved as 
well as in more settled countries. There was lately, in the 
Department of the Seine Inférieure, celebrated a three days’ 
festival at the village of Pavilly, where a highly respected 
pair, M. and Madame Théophile Noél, repeated the solemni- 
sation of their marriage in the church in which they were 
united fifty years ago. After mass, the curé delivered an 
appropriate address, dwelling on the remarkable facts, not 
only that M. and Madame Noél were christened as well as 
married in the village of their birth, but that their parents 
and grandparents were likewise carried as infants to the same 
font, and knelt as bridegroom and bride before the same 
altar. A grandchild of the venerable couple was christened 
after the ceremony of the golden wedding ; and a large distri- 
bution of loaves and cake to the poor of the commune then 
followed. 


Plain Needlework.—We are heartily glad to see evident 
signs of this most important branch of education being taken 
up with the energy which it deserves. For some years there 
was a feeling that machines could of themselves supply us 
with well-made and well-shaped garments, but this fallacy, 
like many others, only had to be tried to show its weakness. 

The late Exhibition of the work in connection with the 
‘*Girl’s Own Paper” was decidedly a step in the right direc- 
tion, and much of the work was excellent in quality. There 
‘were many points, however, of detail which showed that 
some of the young needlewomen required instruction in the 
exercise of their craft. 

It is, therefore, with pleasure we learn that there is now 
an institute where ladies can, for a small sum, take lessons 
in any branch in which they may desire increased know- 
ledge. We feel sure that the fact of Mrs. Floyer, till re- 
cently Examiner of Needlework in the London Board Schools, 
being at the head of the London Institute for the Advance- 
ment of Plain Needlework, at 2, Connaught Street, Edgware 
Road, will be a guarantee of the efficiency of the teaching 
given. This is the only technical school with which she is 
connected. Some of the City guilds might well give support 
in the form of donation or annual subscription to this excel- 
lent institution for advancing domestic art and industry. 

A branch has lately been added for teaching the proper 
mending of table and house linen. 


Naphthaline.—Professor Taylor, of the United States 
Government, Agricultural Department, Washington, states 
that naphthaline is effective in destroying insects and diseases 
in seed corn, ‘If seeds, grain, dormant plants, vines, etc., 
be placed in any tight vessel, and a small quantity of naphtha- 
line be introduced into the vessel, and it then be covered, in 
a few hours any insect that may infest them will be asphyx- 
iated.” Thé professor exhibited a jar containing some 
Egyptian corn, which two years since had been received from 
California, and which, when received at the Department, 
was alive with small beetles. The noise of their gnawing 
was distinctly heard, Of course, the seeds would be de- 





stroyed, unless the insects were. A small quantity of the 
naphthaline was mixed with the seed, and very soon the 
noise ceased—the vermin were destroyed by its action. To 
try the question whether the seeds had been injured, their 
vitality was tested by planting a small quantity in some of 
the propagating houses, which grew nicely. 


Cure of Diphtheria in Natal.—‘‘ One of the Ambulance” 
sends the following extract from a South African paper :~ 
‘*We can vouch for the efficiency of the following remed 
for diphtheria. A few years ago, when this dreaded disease 
was raging in England, a very simple and rapid remedy for 
it was discovered by the celebrated Dr. Field. He puta 
teaspoonful of flour of sulphur into a wineglass of water, and 
when well mixed he gave it as a gargle. Brimstone destroys 
every species of fungus in man, beast, and plant. Instead of 
spitting the gargle out, Dr. Field recommended the swallowing 


_ of it. In extreme cases, to which he had been called just in 


the nick of time, when the fungus was too near closing to 
allow gargling, he blew the dry sulphur through a quill into 
the throat, and after the fungus had shrunk to allow of it, 
then ordered the gargling, and he never lost a patient from 
diphtheria.” 


Naturalists taken for Lunatics—The Harvard ‘‘ Register” 
has an amusing account of a scientific excursion in New Eng- 
land, made thirty years ago by Professor Felton, Professor 
Guyot, Louis Agassiz, his son Alexander (then a boy), and 
others. Young Agassiz, who did not know a word of English, 
was armed with a muslin bag on the end of a pole to catch 
butterflies, with which, boy as he was, he was quite well ac- 
quainted. While we waited at South Acton for an express 
train, the account says, Agassiz saw a butterfly, and, having no 
net himself, called, ‘* Alex! vite! beau papillon!” and the 
game was soon bagged. S. M. Felton kicked over a large chip, 
and saw a huge beetle under it. Thinking it might be valuable, 
he called to the boy, ‘‘ Alex! beau papillon!” When the 
lad came up, his merry laugh at finding a beetle called a fine 
butterfly was infectious, and none laughed more heartily than 
the one who had audaciously ventured on the misnomer. 
From that moment ‘‘un beau papillon ” was the watchword 
of the party ; and every living thing which we thought Agassiz 
could possibly like to take to his ‘toad factory on the Charles,” 
as his incipient museum was called, was named, in as good 
French as we could master, a fine butterfly. We came to Beth- 
lehem, N.H., and in going up a long hill, approaching from 
Littleton, we all got out and walked, except C. C. Felton, 
who remained with the driver on the box. As we walked up 
the hill, running here and there, sweeping with the muslin net, 
turning over logs and stones, pouncing on frogs, etc., the driver 
said to Professor Felton, ‘* Who are those men you have with 
you?” **Oh,” replied he, ‘‘ they are a set of naturalists 
from an institution near Boston.” In the stage was a man 
not of our party. He walked solemnly up the hill in front of 
us ; he had preserved from his entrance into the stage, a dozen 
miles back, a profound silence and a very austere counte- 
nance, mingled with melancholy. Suddenly he was observed 
to take off his hat, make various frantic swoops therewith, 
and finally, as the butterfly rose over a clump of tall alders, 
he sprang high in the air after it, making a last desperate 
swoop with his hat, and screaming for the first time the 
watchword, ‘* Beau papillon!” at the top of his lungs and 
top of his compass. At that moment the down stage met 
ours, and as they passed they both stopped an instant. The 
other driver gazed down the hill in astonishment, and said, 
‘* What sort of a lively freight have you there?” Our driver, 
leaning over, answered in a loud confidential whisper, ‘‘They 
are aset of zaturals from the asylum near Boston; their 
keeper just told me so!” 


Rev. Rowland Hill.—It was on April 14th, 1881, that the 
remains of the late Rev. Rowland Hill were removed from 
the vault in Surrey Chapel, Blackfriars Road, where they 
had been deposited in April, 1833, and were reinterred at 
Christ Church, Westminster Road. The spot selected is 
under the Lincoln Tower. There were present on the occa- 
sion the Rev. Newman Hall and other ministers and friends, 
with the officers of the church, some of whont were present at 
the first interment. The large lecture-hall adjoining the 
church is called Hawkstone Hall, after the name of the resi- 
dence of the Hill family and the birthplace of Rowland Hill 
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BIBLICAL REVISION. 


DIAGRAMS FOR LECTURES. 
THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY now issues the Series of Diagrams and Pictures formerly published by the Working 


Men’s Educational Union. These Pictures are on strong cloth, 3 ft. by 4 ft. each, and are especially adapted for use in lecture-hails, school-rooms, 
mission-rooms, etc. They are boldly printed’and appropriately coloured, so as to be clearly seen ata distance, and they can be conveniently rolled or folded 
for carrying them from place to place. Any one of the Diagrams may be had separately. Detailed lists may be had on application. The following will be 
found exceedingly useful for Lectures or Biblical Revision. Price 3s. each. 





CRITICAL HISTORY OF THE TEXTS AND VERSIONS OF HOLY SCRIPTURE. 
7 Diagrams, SI Is. 


No. 492, Facsimiles from Codex Vaticanus and Codex Sinaiticus. 493. Ditto from Codex Alexandrinus and Codex Ephroemi Rescriptus. 494. Ditto from 
Codex Ebnerianus No. ros and Codex Malabaricus (Hebrew). 495. Facsimiles from the Samaritan Pentateuch, from Synagogueat Nablous. 496. Ditto 
from the Codex Cottonianus and the Mceso-Gothic and Anglo-Saxon Versions. 497. Ditto fromthe Biblia Pauperum. 498. Specimens of Wycliffe’s and 
Tyndale’s Versions, Handbook, 1s. 


THE LITERARY HISTORY OF THE BIBLE. 15 Diagrams, £2 5s. 


176. Writing on Stone; the Rosetta Stone.—Facsimile of its Inscriptions. _ a. Hieroglyphic inscription; 8. Enchorial Coptic inscription; c. Greek 
inscription. By the diligent study and comparison of these three inscriptions, the first key was obtained to the translation of the hieroglyphic, or picture- 
writing of Egypt. 177. Picture-Writing.—An interesting illustration of the hieroglyphic, or picture-writing. 178. Ancient Manuscripts and Writing 
Materials. 179. Multiplication of Copies; the Scriptorium and Scribe.—With facsimiles of ancient sacred manuscripts. 180. Multiplication of Copies ; 
the Printing Press. 181. The Burnt Roll, or the Scriptures destroyed (Jeremiah xxxvi. 23). 182. Bible Burning at Paul’s Cross. 183. Wycliffe cited 
before Archbishop Courtenay, at the Blackfriars’ Monastery. 184. The Bible Chained as read in the Crypt of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 185. Bible Translation ; 
the Death of the Venerable Bede. 186. Luther finding the Bible in the Library of Erfurth Monastery. 187. Luther Translating the Bible into German, 
at the Castle of Wartburg. 188. Search for New Testaments in the Students’ Chambers at Oxford, preparatory to the Bible Burning (see Diagram 
No. 182). 189. The Bible House and Warehouse, Queen Victoria Street. 190. St. Paul’s Cathedral—interior view. 








A COMPANION TO THE REVISED NEW TESTAMENT, RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


A Critical Handbook. A Guide to the Study of the Authenticity, Canons, and Text of the Greek New 
Testament. By EpwarpD C. MITCHELL, D.D. Illustrated by Tables and Facsimiles, with a Map. Price 3s. 6d. cloth. 
This work will be found a valuable aid to the study of the Revised New Testament, containing, as it does, a succinct account of the original sources of 
information witk regard to the text, as well as the rules by which the true reading may be determined. ‘The Map is constructed ona novel principle, 
placing the names of the chief ancient witnesses to the Christian book, whether friendly or adverse, in the countries where they flourished. Copious and 
well-arranged Tables of Manuscripts, early Fathers, and New Testament citations, greatly add to the serviceableness of the work, which many students 
have already placed among their indispensable books of reference. 


Copies of the Revised New Testament, in the different sizes, are on sale at the Religious Tract Society's Depositories. 


Stoughton.—Our English Bible: its Transla- | Demaus.—William Tyndale. A Contribution to 
tions and Translators. By the Rev. JouHn STouGuTon,p.p. With the Early History of the English Bible. By the late Rev. R. Demaus, 
Engravings. Imperial 16mo. 6s. cloth boards, imitation half-binding. M.A. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 


| 
“ As a popular history of the English Bible, pleasantly and picturesquely . . 
| Angus.—The Bible Handbook, An Introduction 





yritten, it will take its place among the numerous histories of the English 

Bible which have recently appeared, as by far the best adapted for the to the Study of me . ee 

ive rece! 2 a8 | ( y of the Sacred Scriptures. By Josepu ANGuS, D.D. 12mo, 

general reader.” —British Quarterly Review. Map. ss. cloth; 7s. half-bound . 8s. 6d. y F: , ; wi, 
DR. EDERSHEIM’S BIBLICAL WORKS. 


aygrageton ‘ime | Eadie.—A Biblical Cyclopzedia; or, a Dicti 
. rye ices ¢ a . y pedia,; or, a Victionar 
The Temple «Its Ministry and Services at the Time of Eastern Antiquities, Geography, Natural inary, Biographe, 


of Jesus Christ. Imp. 16mo. ss. cloth boards, gilt edges. f . Theology, and Biblical Literature. Edited by J. Eapig, Li.p. 8vo. 
“There are few who will not learn from this volume, which has the 7s. 6d. cloth boards ; 10s. 6d. half bound ; 12s. 62. calf ; 13s. 6d. morocco. 


result with little of the show of learning.” —A theneum. } B Bi bl | G h d A 
° ° ° ° arrows.—bDibplica eograpny an ntiqui- 
Sketches of Jewish Social Life in the Days TIES. By the Rev. E. P. Barrows, D.D. With Appendices M the 
OF CHRIST. Imp. 16mo. 55. cloth boards, gilt edges. Rev. Canon TrisTRAM, B. Harris Cowper, and others. With Maps. 
“ Clergymen will find many facts, illustrations, and details of real value to Demy 8vo. 6s. 6¢. cloth boards. 
them in preparing their sermons ; while to parents and teachers it will be i i 
invaluable.”—Standard. Lewis.—The Trades and Industrial Occu Ppa. 
° . TIONS ’ THE BIBLE. By the Rev. W. G. Lewis. C y 
The Bible History. 2s. 6d. each vol., cloth bds. o we 3 ages BIBLE. By the Rev. W. G. Lewis. Crown 8vo. 
I, THE WORLD BEFORE THE FLOOD, AND THE HISTORY 


OF THE PATRIARCHS. With Map. Rawlinson,—The Origin of Nations. In T wo 
“It gives a clearer idea of the external circumstances of the story of the Parts, I. On Early Civilisation. II. On Ethnic Affinities. By Canon 
tt ie chon ¢ as tinelie tei te w.-Ld# os raped RAWLINSON, M.A., Camden Professor of Ancient History, Oxford. 
arcns than any other boo now, SORT E Oey oreneee With Maps. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. cloth boards. 
2. THE ExopuUS AND WANDERINGS IN THE WILDERNESS, ‘ 
“In the easiest, simplest way imaginable, in unostentatious popular Manning.—The Land of the Pharaohs. Egypt 
language, he embodies the results of a large literature.”—C/ergyman’s and Sinai. Illustrated by Pen and Pencil. By S. MANNING, LL.D. 
Magazine. 8s. Elegantly bound. 


3. ISRAEL IN CANAAN UNDER JOSHUA AND THE JUDGES. Aids to Bible Students.—The Handy-Book for 
“Dr. Edersheim has succeeded in throwing a freshness of meaning over Biils:Reaies.. New and Biissaid Edition Promareron Latedtiiadtems 
rE Say ay Ae Rerlecs, .- ~ rept . vi gs 4 , sing— s 
these histories.” —Jrish Ecclesiastical Gazette. to the Books of Scripture—A Concordance to Old and New Testaments 
4. ISRAEL UNDER SAMUEL, SAUL, AND DAVID, TO THE —An Index to Persons, Places, and Subjects—A Glossary of Bible 
BIRTH OF SOLOMON Words —Biblical_ Chronology—Antiquities—Ethnology—Natural _His- 
“Thes Y If. : "* ni “ll b ane ne ie, eats alt ahs tory—Chronological Tables—Gospel Harmony—Twelve Coloured Maps 
Bible ne ry sy We of ee See eee ee ees ee with Index—and much other useful Information. In useful pocket size, 
SR ii Aegan aifie eeeh apy stiff paper covers, with cloth back and red edges, 1s. ; in cloth, 1s. 62. 
5. ISRAEL AND JUDAH FROM THE BIRTH OF SOLOMON ; : 
TO THE REIGN OF AHAB. | Inglis’ Bible Text Cyclopedia. A Complete 
_ “This book ought to be in every library, for it will be found a valuable | Classification of Scripture Texts in the form of an Alphabetical Index 
aid to the study of Holy Scripture.”—Zdinburgh Daily Review. ' of Subjects. New and Cheaper Edition. Cloth boards, 5s. 








LONDON : THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
The Illustrated List of Books for Presentation may be had, post free, on application. 




















THE SUNDAY AT HOME FOR JULY | 


Is Now Ready, containing— | 
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Gwen Beverley. By Mrs. Prosser, author of 
‘* The Awdries and their Friends,’”? ‘*The Door without a 


Knocker,” etc. 
The New Testament Revision. By the Rev. 


S. G. GREEN, D.D.—Iv. New Light on some Old Texts. 
Bogatzky and the “Golden Treasury.” 
The King’s Windows; or, Glimpses of the Won- 


derful Works of God. By the Rev. E. Paxton Hoop. 
vi1.—Books in the Running Brooks. 


Short Model Prayers. v1. 

Annals of Prison Life in India. By a Senior 
Chaplain,—11. 

A Pleasant Sunday Retreat in Savoy. By the 


Rey. JOHN STOUGHTON, D.D. 


“Large Light.” 

The Certainty of a Future Life. 

Eight Days and Nights in a Cyclone, 
Lord Shaftesbury’s Birthday Festival. 


A Peep at Cashmere. 


HuGuHes, B,A., of Peshawar. 
A Boon for “Our Boys.” By Anne BEALE. 
The Seventh-day Rest, 
“Thou knowest not whether shall prosper.” 
On an Alpine Walking Tour. 


the venerable Cesar Malan. 


Sabbath Thoughts: — To-morrow. 
Prayer for His Disciples. 


Christ’s 


TuprER. The Crusader Spirit. 
Buried at Sea, by Lord PLUNKET, Bishop of Meath. 


Pages for the Young !—Zuleika Bee, the Mus- 


sulman Child. A Lesson from a Swallow. 


Bible Studies for Home and School. 
Rev. S. G. GREEN, D.D.—International Lessons. 


Scripture Exercises. 
Monthly Religious Record. 


By the 














With Frontispiece: “THE HALT OF THE CRUSADERS.”—Sixpence Monthly. 


Sas 


Recollections of 


Poetry:—Psalm cxlviii., a Paraphrase, by Martin | 
Sunday Afternoon. | 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS OF TRAVEL.| 


8s,each. Imperial 8vo. Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges ; or 25s. each in morocco, elegant. 


1. Pictures from the German Fatherland. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. 
Recently Published. 


G, GREEN, D.D., author of ‘‘ French Pictures,” etc. 
“Dr. Green’s style is and pleasant; his descriptions clear without 
being tedious!y minute, and his observations sensible and acute.”— Times. 
¢ can recommend the work as a capital and cheap present.”—Art 
Journal, 


By the Rev. SAMUEL 


“Tt enables those who cannot travel themselves to make acquaintance 
with the characteristics of the country and the le ; and to those who 
have been more fortunate, it serves as a most desirable memorial of pleasant 
holidays.”—Christian World. 





2. “* Those Holy Fields.” Palestine Illustrated 
by Penand Pencil. By the Rev. SAMUEL MANNING, LL.D. 
With numerous Engravings. 

“Dr. Manning writes in an unobtrusive, solid, and thoroughly interesting 


style, and his facts help us to understand Judea and its cities more com- 
pletely than any amount of mere declamation.”— Daily News. 


3. The Land of the Pharaohs. Egypt and 
Sinai. Illustrated by Pen and Pencil. By the Rev. SAMUEL 
MANNING, LL.D. With numerous fine Engravings. 

‘As an introduction to a land which for the earnest Christian ranks 
second only in interest to Palestine itse!f, Dr. Manning’s handsome volume 


comprises within small compass as much information as any work we have 
seen.” —Graphic. 


4. Pictures from Bible Lands, Drawn with Pen 
and Pencil. Edited by the Rev. S. G. GREEN, D.D. 
The Engravings by Edward Whymper and others. 

“ Carefully compiled, beautifully illustrated, and introduces the reader 
to scenes of which comparatively little is known. It is certainly a volume 
of uncommon beauty and interest." — Ecclesiastical Gazette. 


5. ish Pictures, Drawn with Pen and Pencil. 

Rev. SAMUEL MANNING, LL.D., and the Rev. S. G. 
EEN, D.D. With Coloured Frontispiece and numereus 
ood Engravings, 


** Next to seeing the beautiful places of the earth comes the delight of 
reading of them, and many a one who is doomed to begin and end his days 
within,a J cribbed, cabined, and confined’ circle, can roam, guided by such 
a book; at the will of fancy, through sunny glades, by babbling streams, or 
over the breezy moorlands, "—7imes. 


Pencil. By the Rev. SAMUEL MANNING, LL.D. 
Edition. Profusely Illustrated. 


**These American Pictures are a credit to all concerned in their produc- 
tion.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 


7. Swiss Pictures, Drawn with Pen and Pencil. 
By the Rev. SAMUEL MANNING, LL.D. With numerous 
Illustrations by Whymper and others. 

‘In this third edition there are so many additions and improvements, 


that this beautiful volume is still more attractive and beautiful than ever.”— 
Standard, 


By the Rev. S. G. GREEN, D.D. Fine Engravings. 
“‘One of the most sumptuous of Gift Books. The perfection of Wood 
Engraving and Descriptive Letterpress.” —Court Fournad. 


By the Rev. SAMUEL MANNING, LL.D. New Ladition, 
Revised with additions. Profusely Illustrated. 


Italy is the theme of a great deal of fine writing and fine painting, but 


about it than a 

—Times. 

10. Spanish Pictures, Drawn with Pen and Pencil. 
By the Rev. SAMUEL MANNING, LL.D. With Illustrations 
by Gustave Doré, and other eminent Artists. 





highest excellence.” — Times. 








The LEISURE HOUR LIBRARY. 
1 


. Remarkable Adventures from Real Life. 
Sea Sketches about Ships and Sailors. 

- Sunday in Many Lands. 

. A Race for Life, and other Tales. 

. Cedar Creek, a Tale of Canadian Life. 

. Birds and Bird-life. 

. Barthel Winkler, and other Tales. 

. Commercial Tales and Sketches. 


Illustrated, 2s. each, cloth boards. 
9 


. Shades and Echoes of Old London. 
Original Fables and Sketches. 

. The Ferrol Family, and other Stories, 

. Frank Layton, an Australian Story. 

. Fairy-cum-Forelands, and other Sketches, 

. Adventures Ashore and Afloat. 

. The Exile’s Trust, and other Stories, 








LONDON: 56, PATERNOSTER ROW; 164, PICCADILLY; AND OF ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


“ The letterpress is pleasant reading, and many of the sketches are of the | 








B, K. BURT AND 00., PRINTERS, WINE OFFWE COURT, FLEET STREET, CITY. 


6. American Pictures, Drawn with Pen and | 
New | 


| 


8. French Pictures, Drawn with Pen and Pencil. | 


9. Italian Pictures, Drawn with Pen and Pencil. | 


“‘The more we turn over the pages of this book, the more we like it. 


the plain a and accurate drawings here really tell us more | 
ibrary of inspired poems and a gallery of ideal paintings.” | 
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